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LONDON TO LOSE AN UGLY PATCH 


The Drum and Fife Brigade 



The Girl’s Brigade of St Peter’s Church at Booking in Essex is as proud of its band as any 
Boy’s Brigade could be. Here we see the big drummer and a small flute player on parade. 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
IN METHODISM 

CENTRAL HALL TO BE 
COMPLETED 

A Great Eyesore To Be Removed 
From the Heart of London 

THE G.H.Q. OF JOHN 
WESLEY’S CHURCH 

The C.N. is delighted to know that, 
as wc hoped would be the case, one of the 
first results of the Union, of Methodism 
is the decision to complete the Central 
Hall at Westminster. • 

It is a great victory for common sense 
over prejudice and a great gain for 
London. Wc arc more than glad to see 
that Sir Robert Perks himself admits 
that the unfinished front of the.Hall has 
been an eyesore for so long. It is what 
the C.N. has been saying for years, and 
what everybody knows ; the tragedy 
has been that until now it has been 
nobody’s business to see that the eyesore 
was removed. 

Where the Blame Lay 

It is needless here to go into the 
causes of this unfortunate quarrelling 
about so important a building ; quite 
obviously it was a miscalculation which 
only mutual goodwill could put right; 
but it has always seemed to us that the 
onus for finishing a building is on those 
who begin it. The Central Hall was 
the great consummation of the Million 
Guineas Fund raised by the Methodists 
at the beginning of this century ; it 
was to be the G.H.Q. of John Wesley’s 
followers, and it was rightly decided to 
set it up in a central place. 

At the end of the campaign in which 
Mr Hugh Price Hughes and Sir Robert 
Perks both , did such noble work it was 
resolved to build the G.H.Q. on the site 
of the old Aquarium facing Westminster 
Abbey, ' a decision reflecting much 
credit on thoso who made it. But all the 
more because this site was in the very 
heart of Westminster, by London’s 
sacred shrine, it was of the highest 
importance that the planning should be 
worthy of the site. Whatever might be 
thought of the design of the architects, 
London was* entitled to demand that as a 
building it should be properly finished, 
A Misunderstanding 

It is almost incredible that, owing to 
some misunderstanding with the Hos¬ 
pital opposite, the plans could not be 
carried out, and that the front of the 
Central Hall was allowed to stand as 
the builders left it for a whole genera¬ 
tion, with a . builder’s advertisement 
board still there in 1931. 

A few yearsago, when the C.N. began 
to call attention to the matter, the front 
was much improved, but the eyesore 
remained, a bad advertisement for 
Methodism, a poor compliment to Lqm 
don, and a pitiful piece of architecture. 


Now it is all to be put right, to the 
great satisfaction of London and 
Methodism too. In the little 'Cornish 
village where this is being written there 
were two Methodist churches until the 
other day. Now there is one, and the 
pews of the other have been sold and 
scattered about the gardens in the 
village. Wc sat on one which was 
bought for half-a-crown, a pleasant 
token of the spirit of brotherhood 
which has come into the village with the 
reunion of the Methodists. 

London, too, has its token of goodwill 
as the result of this great coming 
together of our greatest Nonconformist 
Church, and it' is full of promise that it 
should be so. It puts an end to an 
unhappy quarrel between two bodies, 
a great Church and a great charity. 
It puts an end to a piece of ugliness dn 
the very heart of London which, has 
offended the eyes of million’s of people 
for a whole generation. It will give 
London a new touch of; beauty where no 
beauty was, arid it is done in the name 


of the new spirit which is working in 
John Wesley’s Church in these new 
times. The C.N., which has called 
for this decision insistently for years, 
congratulates all' concerned upon this 
wise and hopeful turn of events. 

Methodism is making a new appeal 
for half a million of money, and it was 
wise to complete the work of the old 
Fund before raising the new one. We 
wish the new Fund well, and comirtend it 
to all who believe, as we do, that the 
only way out of the troubles of the 
world is the way of John Wesley and 
John Wesley’s Master, the, way laid 
down so long ago in Galilee. 

NEW TRADES IN OLD MILLS 

New industries arc springing up in 
Lancashire’s old cotton mills. 

The Royal Mill at Droylsden is to be 
re-opened as a toffee works. Shaw Hall 
Mill,'‘Hyde, is manufacturing oil stoves; 
Kingston Mill, Hyde, has re-opened as 
a ribbon factory ; and a mill, at Ashton- 
under-Lyne is making biscuits and toffee. 


4000 MILES ON 
A PONY 

A GIRL IN SEARCH OF 
WORK 

Adventures in Australia With 
Faithful Mary Lou 

HER BEST FRIEND 

In Australia, as in every other land, 
men and women are unemployed and 
seek hard to find work, but riot everyone 
rides thousands of miles to find it. Yet 
in the first week of June, this year there 
rode into Melbourne a young girl of 
twenty who had ridden nearly 4000 
miles, through Queensland, New South 
Wales, and Victoria, solely with the idea 
of seeking work. 

Last year : Miss Shirley Howard of 
Redfcrn, Sydney, was out of work, with 
hundreds of others, when her firm closed 
down. She found it impossible to ob¬ 
tain work in the city, and rather ’than 
take the dole she decided to go to the 
country districts, even if this meant 
journeying in other States. . 

A Pony For Nine Shillings 

But travelling is expensive and she had 
little money ; walking would not do, 
for she could not travel far enough. 
She determined to ride. She bought a 
four-year-old pony for 9s. 

The dealer did not think much of the 
pony, but from the beginning Miss 
Howard loved her little brown com¬ 
panion. She bought a hammock and a 
cornsack, she christened her pony Mary 
Lou, and she set out to find work. 

She and Mary Lou made the long trip 
to Queensland and out to country dis¬ 
tricts. Sometimes she got temporary 
work, and rejoiced in a warm room and 
comfortable bed, while Mary Lon was 
more than pleased to have a decent meal. 
But work proved very difficult to find, 
and more often Mary Lou and her young 
mistress went hungry, unless the owner 
of some farmhouse took pity and gave 
them food. 

Sleeping in the Open 

At night they slept in the open, the 
girl in her hammock, slung between 
trees, with a cornsack wrapped about 
her; Mary Lou under the shelter of trees 
close at hand. The two became such 
companions that Mary Lou never failed 
to warn her mistress if people. were 
approaching by giving a low whinny. 
They travelled back to Sydney and then 
on to Victoria, where one winter morn¬ 
ing the little bay marc trotted down 
Melbourne streets with her mistress. * 

Somebody heard the story ; the news¬ 
papers published it; and soon offers of 
work came to Miss Howard. She was 
glad to hear of them, for winter is a 
cold time for long, lonely rides. But she 
made one condition: she must be allowed 
to, keep Mary Lou, " because she is the 
best friend I have in the world,” said her 
young mistress. 
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OLD ENEMIES 
SHAKE HANDS 

THE GOOD WORK OF 
PEACE GOES ON 

Pathetic Memories Stirred By 
a Visit To Budapest 

THE STONE ON THE 
MOUNTAIN PEAK 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

-The visit to Budapest of 600 Italian 
war veterans, come to shake hands with 
their former, enemies, has revived in 
men’s minds reminiscences, both of 
war days and pre-war clays, which bear 
lpvely and poignant witness to the good- 
riess in men’s hearts and the humanity 
which rises above tlic artificially manu¬ 
factured hatred of the moment. 

One of these reminiscences goes back 
to the sad days of 1849 when, the Hun¬ 
garian war of liberty having been 
crushed with the help of the Russians, 
savage punishment was meted out by 
the triumphant Austrians to all who had 
taken part in it. 

A Sad Retreat 

A gentleman named John Szcmerc 
had been thrown into gaol like a 
common criminal in the town of Kassa ; 
•and. his sister, Clara Szemcre, accom¬ 
panied by his young son Stephen, came 
to the commandant of the town, the 
Austrian General Dossin, to implore 
him for permission to visit him in his 
/cell. Far from granting her request 
General Dossin pointed his finger at the 
door and shouted brutally “ Get out !” 
; So she was compelled to beat a sad 
; retreat, all her hopes of seeing her cap¬ 
tive brother shattered. 

But young Stephen had better luck, 
for, hanging wistfully about outside the 
cell in which he knew his father to be, 
•he suddenly heard himself spoken to by 
the Italian soldier who was guarding 
the ddor. 

Brothers After AH 

, “Italians and Hungarians are 
'brothers,” said the man in his own 
tongue ; “ enter if you like.” And with 
•that he turned the key in the lock and 
threw open the door of the cell, knowing 
.lonly too well that he was risking his life 
in doing so. ...... 

Another memory, no less touching, 
comes from the time of the Great War, 
when Italians and Hungarians, driven 
by a sense of duty, fought each other 
desperately, knowing not the reason why. 
5 For thirteen weary months a Hun¬ 
garian regiment had defended, with 
dogged heroism, Monte. San Michele, the 
mountain peak which rises above the 
plateau of Dobcrdo, until in August 
1916 orders from headquarters forced 
the troops to retire. The Italians occu¬ 
pied the peak and held it till October 
■1917, .‘when it was retaken by the Hun¬ 
garians. The same regiment which had 
defended it before climbed its steep 
sides to settle wearily into the old re¬ 
membered entrenchments, and, lo! when 
the men .reached the summit they found 
there a memorial to their dead comrades, 
raised during.the worst of,the fighting by 
the men they liad: been firing at. 

Awed Emotion 

Sublime in its simplicity, this memo¬ 
rial confronted their astonished eyes as 
they advanced and made them halt, 
cap in hand, in awed emotion. It 
was a huge boulder, with oiie side 
chiselled smooth; and on this smooth 
space there were engraved Italian words 
which, being translated, ran thus ; ;. 

.. On these crags 
■ . Italians and Hungarians .. 

Fighting heroically 
Became brothers in death. 

July 1915-August 1916. 

Such are the memories stirred by the 
visit of 600 Italian soldiers to the 
Hungarian capital, both sides, we are 
sure, determined that' these brothers in 
death should not have died for nothing. 


A NELSON HEIRLOOM 
FOR THE NATION 
The Admiral’s Last 
Log-Book 

A little book like a child’s exercise 
book has just been handed over to the 
British Museum. 

It is a humble-looking book with blue- 
grey marbling on its paper covers and a 
green silk ribbon worked into its binding 
as its only enrichments. Yet it is one of 
the proudest possessions of .the English 
race, for it is the private log-book used 
by Nelson on his dash to meet the fleet 
of Villeneuve at Trafalgar. In* its pages 
we read his last two entries, written on 
the day before the great fight. 

Sunday, October 20. 7 a.m. 30 deg. ’04. 

Fresh breeze S.SAVA 
8 p.m. 30 deg. *06. 

Rain, moderate breeze W.N.W. 

Two brief entries, at first sight tech¬ 
nical and businesslike, yet full of mean¬ 
ing, for on that day Nelson’s frigates 
signalled him that the combined French 
and Spanish fleets had all left the shelter 
of Cadiz Harbour. Nelson made his 
course to prevent the enemy from enter¬ 
ing the Mediterranean and the change in 
direction and the moderating of the wind 
gave him cause for anxiety. Would the 
wind completely die down ? 

His Fighting Coat 

By daybreak the 40 ships of Villc- 
ncuve were visible from the Victory, and 
Nelson, having donned what he called 
his fighting coat, a threadbare frock 
uniform coat with four tarnished stars 
sewn on the left breast, was pacing the 
quarter-deck, calling to his signal officer 
to make the signal to. bear down on the 
enemy in two lines. No thought for 
another entry in his log-book : his hour 
of victorious conflict had arrived ! 

Since Nelson’s death this little book 
lias been in the Nelson family, the 
Admiral’s favourite sister Catherine 
having acquired it on his death. 

The nation is indebted to Lord Wake¬ 
field fo‘r this moving and precious gift. 

THE PRISONER’S FRIEND 
A Man Who Changed 
Public Opinion 

Twenty-five years ago a lively boy 
named Roy Calvert, attending an ele¬ 
mentary school in Stoke Newington 
in London, lost some of his accustomed 
cheerfulness as he heard people talking 
about a wretched criminal who had been 
condemned to death. 

. When he grew to manhood he had one 
object in life, one mission. This was to 
work for prisoners, to improve prison con¬ 
ditions, and to abolish the death penalty. 

In 1925 he became Secretary of the 
National Council for the Abolition of the 
Death Penalty and an energetic worker 
for the Ploward League for Penal Reform. 
He began to write books on the subject, 
and p)eople found that he was not, only 
an enthusiastic but a real authority. 

In his spare time Roy Calvert acted as 
a voluntary : visitor/; in Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison, where .he. was allowed to 
visit./the prisoners in their cells. He 
became the real.friend^of these men and 
helped them - when they came out. 

This summer he fell ill,, and on July 4 
he passed away, at the early age of 
35. But the prison system in this 
country can never be quite the same 
after the eight years of hard work he 
had done.; Through his speaking to 
.great audiences, his ■ evidence before 
Parliamentary Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees and his books, he had changed 
the attitude of thousands toward the 
offender against our laws. 

Mr Alexander Paterson, one of the 
Prison Commissioners, paid him a,beau¬ 
tiful tribute at the Memorial Meeting 
at Friends House*—for Calvert was a 
Quaker. He said they were all grateful 
for the inspiration and help given to 
them by one who “ in God’s love, hoped 
high, lived deep; and these die not.” 


MR KIPLING’S 
FIRST BROADCAST 

A WELCOME TO 
CANADIAN AUTHORS 

The Double Heritage Linking 
Two Great Civilisations 

SPIRIT OF THE DOMINION 

Mr Rudyard Kipling is known all over the 
Empire, but these are the first words that 
have ever been heard from him all over this 
country. 

Welcoming the members of the Canadian 
Authors Association who have been visiting 
the Motherland he said : 

I think this is an occasion when we 
are justified in feeling a little proud of 
our calling. We know that after all the 
men who do things have done them, and 
the men who say things about those 
doings have said them, it is only words 
(nothing but words) that live to show 
the present how and in what moods men 
lived and worked in the past. 

Truth Will Out 

We who use words enjoy a peculiar 
advantage over our fellows. We can¬ 
not tell a lie. The more subtly we 
attempt it, the more certainly do we 
betray some aspect of truth concerning 
the life of our age. 

Canadian writers and poets have dealt 
directly or by implication with every 
detail of their country’s life and back¬ 
ground. Directly or unconsciously then 
the splendour 1 , the toil, and the variety 
of your national history will have in¬ 
spired or coloured all your work. 
Somewhere in the mass of this work 
must be laid up the very lines, phrases, 
and books which will be taken by the 
world of tomorrow as the authentic 
portrayal of your world of yesterday. 

You arc looking over some of the 
possessions and verifying some of the 
title-deeds of your unpurchasable in¬ 
heritance here. The things that you will 
sec and the atmospheres you will realise 
are not, as aliens might regard them, 
archaeological curiosities or ineffective 
echoes out of a spent past. Whether they 
be the work of men’s hands or men’s 
souls, they bear witness to the im¬ 
memorial racial instinct toward un¬ 
bridled expenditure on matters material 
and spiritual for the sheer joy of the 
exercise. 

Past, Present, and Future 

They are proof of our land’s deep 
unconscious delight through all ages 
in lier own strength and beauty and 
unjaded youth. ■ That same headlong 
surplus of effort and desire goes forward, 
along other paths, today. 

But our eyes are held. Like the 
generations before us, we cannot per¬ 
ceive among what new births of new 
wonders we now move. All these things 
out of our past, in our present, and for 
our future, arc yours by right. They 
are doubly yours, since the dominant 
strains of your blooh draw from those 
twin races—French and English—which 
throughout their histories have been 
most resolute not to be dcciviliscd on 
any pretext or for any gain. 

The Things That Matter 

It was given to me once to see 
Canada as a whole. Through three 
amazing weeks it was my turn to be 
shown things—to listen to prophecies 
which within the next ten years fell 
short of the facts ; and to feci the moral 
pulse of. a land and a people free as 
their own airs and yet set in most 
ancient and sane practices of justice, 
honour, and self-control. I tried to 
grasp all these things because they were 
just as much mine as everything here is 
yours. But not till long after my return 
did the significance of them begin to 
brc.ak in upon.me. Then I found that' 
I had, the key , to them all the time in my 
heart. It will be the same with you on 
your return, because one’s own heart is 
the best place to store the few things' in 
life that really matter. 


MORE WORK FOR 
IDLE HOURS 

BRIGHTENING UP THE 
WORLD 

The Hop-Light Ladies ot New 
York Are Getting Busy 

DO THE THING THAT’S NEAREST 

It is all wrong about Satan finding 
work for idle hands to do, if we are to 
judge by the sort of work the Hop- 
Light Ladies of New York have un¬ 
earthed for their now busy hands. 

The Hop-Light Ladies arc a group of 
business and professional women who 
are out of work. Nothing is to be gained 
by pulling a long face and making a 
moan about it, they decided ; and at a 
meeting in the town hall they resolved 
to make the world a gayer place, un¬ 
employment or no unemployment. 

That is why they chose their quaint 
title from the old Virginia reel: 

Hop light ladies , your cake's all dough , 

Never mind the zveather if the mind 
don't bloiv. 

The Flop-Light Ladies, as befits their 
name, dress gaily, look cheerful, and 
walk with a springing step. 

What is Being Done Now 

They have planned to do six things. 
Three they have begun ; three arc for 
later. First they go from door to door 
with brushes and paints. Can they do 
that stained window-ledge where the 
flower-pot leaked and left its mark ? 
How about that scarred shelf in the 
bathroom where the toothbrushes arc ? 

Others carry baskets of flowering 
plants, a trowel, and some rich earth. 
Why has New York so few window- 
gardens ? Would not life be a, happier 
thing if every window had some flowers 
in it ? The Hop-Light Ladies arc there 
to serve you to this end, and they have 
a barrow of reserve supplies near by. • 

• Others arc arranging bright booths 
for the sale of old books and prints to 
the passer-by. The quayside bookstalls 
of Paris have been a browser’s delight 
for generations ; if the 'depression; can 
establish something equally pleasant And 
leisurely in busy, bustling New York 
it will have done a good deed.; 

Plans For the Future 

The three things for later are a cam¬ 
paign for visible house numbers, a slip¬ 
cover and fresh drapery service: Tor 
seedy sitting-rooms, and a scheme for 
supplying, temporary mother’s helps, for 
parents who want to go out for a few 
hours and have nobody to leave with 
the children. * ;■ * ■ 

These women work as a cooperative 
company. They pool their expenses and 
their takings, and each one is paid from 
the total earnings of the company accord¬ 
ing to the work she has done. 1 

If all the world were to follow the 
example of the Hop-Light Ladies it is 
Satan who would have to join the ranks 
of the unemployed. 


Things said 

Docs Herr Hitler mean to outlaw 
Germany once more in the moral world ? 

A C.N. correspondent 

• One of the reasons of my failure is 
that so many young men have given 
up hats. A Hull Outfitter 

Not more than one in five doctors 
summoned to road accidents are paid 
for their services. 

British Medical Association 
Our people arc going the wrong way 
if they imagine a Briton can do no 
wrong, and will find themselves a 
laughing-stock. An English lady at Geneva 
Let us pray that the eyes of Germany’s 
rulers may be opened to the enormity of 
their assault on the inalienable rights 
of men. The Chief Rabbi 
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School Barge Trip • Red Man and His Steed • Seaside Holidays 




The Red Man Looks Out—This picture is a reminder of the days when the Red Indian was Cottage Like a Teapot—Teapot Hall is the name given to this quaint little cottage near 

a familiar sight in the great open spaces of the American continent. It was taken on a height Woodhall In Lincolnshire) which is more than a hundred years old. The window on the left 

in Canada’s vast National Park near Banff in the province of Alberta. corresponds with tho handle of a teapot and the chimney with the spout. 




Great Athlete’s Last Race—Lord Burghley taking a hurdle 
in the 440 yards race at the White City In London, the last 
, important running event In whioh he is to take part. 


On the Sands at Blackpool—The holiday spirit is cheerfully Destructive Bruin—A dummy musical instrument was given 
expressed by these girls, who found the conditions at to this Whipsnade Polar bear as a plaything; and Bruin 


Blackpool Just to their liking. 


quickly showed his contempt for substitutes by breaking it. 



|-S v:yiQ ! 
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Rough Sea Bathing—Sea bathing Is very enjoyable when the water Is as calm as the 
proverbial millpond, but these holidaymakers at Shcnklin found it more exciting owing to 
the presence of the breakers which were caused by the high wind. 


A Well-Filled Barge—When the boys of St Anne’s Park Sohool near Bristol attended their 
school sports they travelled by barge to Han.ham Mills. Aa seen in our picture, which 
shows the. barge leaving Netham Lock, it was well filled. 
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AN EERIE MORNING 
CLIMB 

SUNRISE ON THE PEAKS 
OF KINCHINJUNGA 

Watching a Pageant From the 
Top of the World 

A C.N. FRIEND GETS UP EARLY 

The C.N. friend who sent an account of her 
tea-party with the Everest flyers at a Baptist 
Mission Station in North Bengal has now herself 
been climbing to the heights. She sends 
us this account of,sunrise over Kinchinjunga. 

I am in Darjeeling, i.nd it occurred 
..to me that you might lilus to hear of the 
sunrise over Kinchinjunga that I saw 
yesterday morning. 

I woke at three in the morning,' and the 
thought came to me that I should like 
to sec sunrise on the snow-clad heights 
from Observatory Hill, a climb of about 
forty minutes from where I was staying. 

It was a little eerie going out into the 
darkness and stillness, but about four 
I reached the summit. It felt like 
being on. top of the world, for there 
was nothing between me and the view 
iii any direction. On the south lay 
Darjeeling asleep, very beautiful in the 
faint light of daybreak, with its street 
lamps gleaming like jewels ; on the 
north, though I could not see it, waited 
the majestic Kinchinjunga Range. 

The Transformation 

I selected my vantage point to be 
ready for the transformation. Behind 
me was the well-known Buddhist shrine, 
guarded by its fearsome-looking bronze 
dragons, its tall prayer flags showing in 
ghostly fashion through the mist. The 
priests were just stirring, and seemed to 
wonder sleepily, as the birds did, who it 
was about before them. 

Gradually, yet .swiftly, as it ever seems 
to happen, the change took place. 
warm glow appeared in the East and 
the sky above became blue,, flecked 
, with tiny rose-tinted clouds ; while 
below all the nearer mountain ranges 
were blotted out with clouds, giving 
the impression of a vast billowy sea, 
rolling apd heaving round a rocky 
coast—none other than the incomparable 
Kinchinjunga Range—which was be¬ 
ginning to come into view. To heighten 
the illusion were wisps of cloud re¬ 
sembling spray thrown up by waves 
dashing against the rocks. 

Splendour of the Dawn 

These cloud effects were very beauti¬ 
ful ; but there was a bank of black 
cloud which I feared would shut out the 
peaks and spoil everything. At the 
right moment, however, as though a 
magician had waved his wand, it 
disappeared. Then, as the light grew 
stronger, the towering peak of Kinchin¬ 
junga was suffused first with rose, then 
amber, and finally the whole range 
caught the radiance and dazzled one 
with its splendour. 

As day dawned more fully each summit 
stood out in sharp relief ; serene, aloof, 
cold, and hard in shining whiteness. 

Suddenly, as though a signal had been 
given, the stormy sea of cloud below 
rose as a misty diaphanous veil over 
the snow peaks to hide them from 
mortal gaze. The pageant was over. 

I walked home in what might have 
been a London fog, save that it was 
so clean. The birds were singing for 
joy that a new day had conic and 
I rejoiced with them, for I, too, had 
seen the splendour of the dawn. 


IF THE CONFERENCE 
SHOULD FAIL 

By Sir Arthur Salter 

If a conference uniting almost every 
governmental authority that rules this 
world should give up in complete failure, 
the ordinary man’s faith in government 
itself would be substantially weakened. 
Government itself cannot afford that the 
ordinary man should lose more of his 
faith, of which he has lost so much. . 


105 Candles For 
a Grand Old Lady 

A Title Well Deserved 

A birthday cake with 105 candles on 
it was cut in Nottingham the other day. 

It must have been a fine cake, and 
probably it was needed, for Mrs Bous- 
ficld, whose 105th birthday it was, has 
a grand array of friencls and relations. 
She has, for instance, 11 great-grand¬ 
children, the eldest being 22. 

Keeping company with this great¬ 
grandmother is a grandfather who is 
also 105 years old, a grandfather clock, 
given to Mrs BoUsficld’s father the year 
she was born; and we are glad to.know 
that both are still going well. 

Nottingham has christened Mrs Bous- 
field its Grand Old Lady, and she 
deserves the title, not only because of 
her years, but because of the fine figure 
she makes in her lace shawl and cap, 
and the fact that, though she has 
watched four generations grow up, she 
is still interested in all that goes on in 
this strange world. She even plays the 
piano still, and may be caught singing 
to her own accompaniment; and it is 
only a little while since the C.N. was 
mentioning a speech she made at a tem¬ 
perance meeting—for Mrs Bousfield, 
being young at 105, is, of course, a good 
teetotaller. Picture on page 9 


MUSSOLINI’S SIX POINTS 
Advice To His Secretaries 

We take these six points from a circular sent 
out to the Secretaries of the Fascist Party at 
Milan by Signor Mussolini. 

Do not frequent by day, and still less 
at night, the so-called centres of luxury: 
restaurants, theatres, and so on. 

Go about on foot as much as possible, 
and when it is necessary to use a motor¬ 
car use one of the utilitarian type, or, 
better, still, a motor-cycle. 

Do not appear at official ceremonies 
with a silk hat on your head. Wear 
the simple black shirt uniform of the 
revolution. 

Do not change in any way your 
habitual way of living, nor your tenor of 
life. 

Keep .strict office hours and .listen to 
no matter how great a number of people 
with great patience and a sense of 
humanity. \ 

• Frequent the working-men’s areas of 
the towns and be with the people not 
only morally, but in a practical way, 
especially during these difficult times. 

THE JACKDAW OF 
SOUTHWELL 

A tame jackdaw belonging to Eric 
Hall, a chorister at Southwell Cathedral 
in Nottinghamshire, has recently estab¬ 
lished itself as a firm favourite in 
Southwell, where it is known to all the 
boys and girls as Yack. 

Eric adopted the bird as a fledgling 
about four years ago and for along time 
kept it in a cage. Then, as the cats 
began to take notice, Eric decided to 
give the bird its freedom. 

But instead of flying off to the woods 
the jackdaw stayed near its young 
master, and, like Mary’s lamb,. followed 
him to school one day. While Eric was 
in school Yack became lonely, and 
since then he has associated himself 
with an errand-boy on his rounds. 
Any fine morning the bird may be 
seen accompanying the boy round the 
village, either flying in front or riding 
on the handle-bar of his bicycle. 

Yack, now knows the boy’s rounds 
perfectly, and if he should miss his 
friend on the way to work he will fly 
to the shop and then round the town 
until he discovers him. 

Another of Yack’s favourite pastimes 
is to visit the local Grammar School at 
lunch-time, when he sits outside the 
tuck-shop eagerly waiting for bits of 
currant bun or other dainties the 
scholars love to throw.to him. 


Driven From home 

In the Name of Youth 

Hundreds of happy girls and boys, 
with their parents and friends, were 
assembled on a sports ground the other 
day for the great event of the year, the 
school races. 

Among them, competing with the 
English children, were girls and boys 
from Greece, Hungary, Japan, and other 
countries; for this particular school, 
which is in Holland Park, has boys and 
girls of many nations in its ranks. But 
the happiest of all the children there were 
two German girls. 

They were not competing, for they 
have only just come to the school, but 
they were happy because they were in a 
free country, where everybody is kind 
and friendly to them, glad to see them 
and to help them. 

The daughters of a distinguished 
professor, exiled from his native country 
and driven from his lectureships because 
he is a Jew, they have come to settle 
in England with their parents, and are 
already, after a few weeks, thoroughly 
at home. 

Both the girls speak excellent English. 
To look at them you would say that here 
are two typically German girls of the 
best type; but Adolf Hitler lias driven 
them from home, in the name of Youth. 

A CHEERFUL JUNE 
Nearly Ten Millions At Work 

The C.N. is and always has been an 
optimist. 

Almost alone in the press, these pages 
have never ceased to point to past trade 
depressions, to show that they were dis¬ 
solved in better times, and to prophesy 
that the slump of 1929-1933 could no 
more endure than its predecessors. 

Now wc have it officially recorded 
that at the end of June : 

1. The number of unemployed workers 
fell by 144,771 to 2,438,108. 

2. The number of insured workers 
actually in work rose to 9,793,000 (the 
highest figure since June 1930). 

3. The number of men out of work 
(in the sense of being wholly unem¬ 
ployed) fell to 1,577,429. 

The improvement in the last six 
months has been most encouraging. At 
the end of January the number of in¬ 
sured persons in work was 9,285,000, or 
508,000 less than at the end of last 
month. 

Each man put into work brings others 
into work by spending their wages, and 
wc may now hope for the circle of busy¬ 
ness to widen rapidly. 

The Government can help by an ex¬ 
tensive programme of good works, on the 
model of President Roosevelt in America. 
We must not be content with the im¬ 
provement made, for 2,438,108 unem¬ 
ployed is 2,438,168 too many. 

In May 1927 there were only 8*6 per 
cent out of work ; that figure can be 
and must be improved upon, 


SHE PUT IN THE ROSES 

It was in Northern Ireland on a hot 
day in July that a friend of the'C.N., 
with one or two other people, called on 
an old lady in her home. 

Most of them had not been there be¬ 
fore, and they stood for a moment to 
admire the thick hedges surrounding 
her house like the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty. Such hedges they were, fragrant 
with sweetbriar and filled with roses and 
honeysuckle. 

In her cool drawing-room the visitors 
commented on the fact that the old lady 
seemed to have more roses in her hedges 
than anybody else. 

“Well,” she replied, “when I was a 
young married woman these fences were 
being made, and as the thorns were 
planted I watched for my opportunity 
to put in the roses and the honeysuckle 
and the sweetbriar.” 

Others planted the thorns ; she put 
in the roses. ; . 


The Automatic 
Telescope 

A Pleasant Surprise on 
Primrose Hill 

The C.N. has often asked for a public tele¬ 
scope and we are glad to find from this note 
sent by a Hampstead correspondent that the 
idea is beginning to be realised. 

Not so long ago we who live in 
Hampstead had to thank Mr Lansbury 
for the removal of the unsightly iron 
railings encircling Primrose Hill. 

Now. we would like to thank someone 
else, whose name we have not dis¬ 
covered, for having an automatic 
telescope set on the top of the hill. 

On a clear day we had always loved 
to stand up there and look out over the 
trees of Regent’s Park, over a city of 
spires into the blue haze of the Surrey 
hills. We could follow the directing 
line on a dial-post and imagine we 
could see Leith Hill. That is still left 
to our imagination; but if we put a 
penny into a slot by the head of the 
new telescope we can focus it so that we 
are able to read the time on Big Ben, 

Magical Minutes 

We can bring the Houses of Parliament 
and the Abbey of Westminster .near 
enough to believe that they are only 
five minutes walk away ; and we v can 
make St Paul’s appear so close that we 
wait (in vain) for the pigeons to fly up 
to the turrets and coo to us. Shooter's 
Hill in Kent stands oxit surprisingly 
green on our left, and the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham becomes brighter on our 
right. At night we are told to observe 
the markings on the Moon through these 
lenses which magnify an image twenty, 
diameters. Wc fully intend to do so, 
and hope we shall find other amateur 
astronomers lessening the space between 
this Earth and our shining neighbour. 

But we have another treat in store 
for our very little friends (and for some 
of our very big friends), for—joy, oh 
joy, for every Hampstead child—wc can 
turn the telescope oil to the Zoo and see 
the monkeys! 

A magical few minutes indeed, for the 
price of one penny; we are very 
grateful to our unknown friend. 


ELECTRICITY THE GOOD 
FAIRY 

What is the most remarkable feature 
of progress in rural life today ? 

Many people would say it is the Grid, 
that chain of steel network masts which 
is interlacing county after county, 
sometimes to the annoyance and distress 
of lovers of beauty who regard its grey 
tentacles as a disfigurement. 

But the benefits the Grid will bring 
arc very great. Electricity is bringing 
comfort and even luxury to hundreds of 
thousands of tiny villages and scattered 
cottages, which may look picturesque to 
the sightseer in their present condition 
but are not so nice to live in as they look. 5 

One,power company alone has put 
250 villages into electric supply since 
1923, and is connecting other villages 
up at the rate of one a week. Kettle, 
iron, vacuum-cleaner, electric fire, 
cooker, water-heater, copper, and wash¬ 
ing-machine are all run by electricity. 
No wonder the hard-working village 
housewife, still waiting for the new and 
magic power, longs for the day when she 
will have all these advantages, at a cost 
which even the land-worker on his thirty 
shillings a week will be able to afford. 


THE EMPTY CONTINENT 

The sparseness of population in Canada 
and Australia struck me extraordinarily 
on coming back from China and Japan. 
When I asked why there were not settlers 
in parts of the north of Australia, I was 
told it was not an Englishman’s climate. 

I cannot think that it will be ulti¬ 
mately wise for us to adopt a dog-in-thc 
manger policy with regard to those parts 
of the world that we possess and cannot 
develop. Dean of Canterbury 
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LABRADOR GOLD RUSH 
The rush has begun to the 
recently-discovered goldfields 
of Labrador, some prospectors 
going by plane. The goldfield, 
for which a great future is pre 
dieted, covers 2300 square miles. 




A RACE OF GIANTS 
Explorers in Catahoula 
parish in Louisiana have 
unearthed remains of 
prehistoric tribe,the men 
of which are believed to 
have been more than 
seven feet tall. 


ARCTIC ROWERS 
Even in the north of Greenland 
there is a wide region almost 
free from ice at this season and in 
places yellow poppies and other 
flowers arc seen in profusion. 


THE REINDEER MEN 
The Chukchees who rescued 
James Nlattern, the airman who 
was stranded near the Anadyr 
River, belong to a tribe.,of rein¬ 
deer breeders now tending their 
herds on summer pastures. 
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SURPRISED BY BEARS 
Taking refuge from 
snowstorm in a hut in 
the Transylvanian Alps 
near Brasov a party 
of climbers were sur¬ 
prised by two bears 
which sprang out at them 
and chased them away. 
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iEquator—the middle]; 
line round the globe 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels, westward round the 
Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees East the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
West the day is one hour younger. 



PLANTING COTTON 


The .cotton-planting 
season is now beginning 
in Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. A third of the 
area between the White 
and Blue Niles is given 
to this important crop. 


A VERY COLD SPELL 
The Welsh colony in the Terri*' 
tory of the Chubut, Argentina, 
has experienced remarkably cold 
% weather lately. In Trelew, the 
chief Welsh town, 11 degrees 
below zero was reached. 



GOLDFIELD AIR SURVEY 
Royal Air Force planes have 
made a photographic survey of 
the newly-discovered Kakamego 
Goldfield.» This will greatly help 
the Kenya Government in 
settling native land problems. 


WAR IN THE AIR 
A hawk that paid a visit to a 
suburb of Christchurch was 
attacked by a flock of starlings. 
As the hawk retreated many 
hundreds more starlings joined 
in the chase. 
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HUGH OLDHAM OF THE 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
A Famous Bishop 

Anyone might think that the eighth 
centenary of Exeter Cathedral was a 
purely southern affair. 

But actually the North of England, 
and particularly Manchester, took a great 
personal interest in it. For one of 
Exeter’s most famous bishops was also 
one of the greatest men ever born in the 
North—Hugh Oldham, founder of the 
Manchester Grammar School. 

London has an interest in this man 
also, for together with the abbot and the 
architect he laid the first stone of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel in Westminster. 
Abbey. Oxford owes him much too, for 
when Bishop Fox would have built a 
college for young monks only, Hugh 
Oldham dissuaded him ; and he built 
Corpus Christi College instead, the en¬ 
dowment of six thousand marks being 
provided by Bishop Oldham himself. 

Though his birthplace is not really 
known, but certainly belonging to 
Lancashire, his name is known in every 
part of the globe. Boys from the ! 
Grammar School which he founded in 
1515 do their share of the greater works 
of mankind, and are to be found in 
every profession and industry. Buried 
in Exeter Cathedral, he lives as a great 
example to all who love learning; his.own 
contemporaries said he was “ a great 
favourer and furtherer of education.” 


A VICAR’S RECORD 
66 Years at the Same Church 

A Bedfordshire vicar has died in the 
vicarage in which he had lived for no 
fewer than 66 years. 

He was Christopher Ewbank, and he 
had been vicar of Langford since 1871. 
Before that he was curate there, and his 
service in this village began from the 
time he was ordained. He died on the 
anniversary of his marriage 60 years 
ago. He was a well-known cricketer, 
having played for Sussex. 


A ROMAN LAMP 
Discovery at the Headquarters 
of Toe H 

A Roman lamp has been found 
among the remains of the building which 
stood on the site of All Hallows by the 
Tower sixteen hundred years ago. 

It is in this church that the Toe H 
Lamp of Maintenance is kept burning 
day and night as a symbol of that 
splendid movement. 

In Christian Art the lamp has been a 
symbol of good works ever since the 
days of the catacombs, where lamps 
similar to that found at All Hallows 
were used. The lamp was a symbol in 
earlier days still. Our Lord using it in His 
parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 

RECORD PRICE FOR 
THE RUBAIYAT 

A copy of the first edition of Edward 
FitzGerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Kayyam has been sold for £890, 

This precious volume may have been 
one of those which lay in the twopenny 
box at the door of Bernard Quaritch's 
bookshop nearly 100 years ago. 

The story runs that FitzGerald was so 
disappointed at the welcome with which 
his translation was received that he 
dumped a parcel of his unwanted copies 
in Quaritch's shop to be sold for any 
sum they would fetch. 

The twopenny Rubaiyat has therefore 
increased in value 106,800 times. We 
wonder what the old mystic poet of 
Persia would have thought about it. 


LOYAL LADS 

At a small tabic at a Wykehamist 
dinner the other day sat a group of old 
Winchester pupils, all over eighty ! 

Some of t em obviously had to make 
a great effort to come. But how they en-. 
joyed exchanging memories ! It makes 
one.happy to think that for so many 
years Englishmen cherish love and 
gratitude toward their old school, and 
that the devotion persists to the very last. 


NEW TREASURE FOR 
THE ASHMOLEAN 
A Famous Painting 

The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
lias received a valuable addition to its 
many treasures. 

The National Art Collections Fund 
has presented to it Piero de Cosimo's 
remarkable picture of a forest fire, 
having purchased it for ^3000 from 
Prince Paul of Yugo-Slavia. 

Piero was a Florentine, contemporary 
of our Henry the Eighth. He went to 
classic legend and Italian fable for 
subjects. ' In the National Gallery hangs 
his masterpiece The Death of Procris*. 

Horror and humour are strangely 
mingled in this forest lire, birds, beasts, 
and human-headed monsters being 
mixed up in the confusion. 

It is interesting to remember that 
the original Ashmolean Museum, which 
is the oldest in our land, was called 
Tradescant’s Ark because it was the 
home of the natural history collections 
formed in the 17th century by John 
Tradescant and his father, and acquired 
by Elias Ashmole, who gave them to 
Oxford University. It is not inappro¬ 
priate, therefore, that this quaint paint¬ 
ing of a natural history subject should 
find its permanent home in this museum. 


FROM NEW YORK TO 
BERLIN IN A DAY 

Atlantic flights are now quite common¬ 
place occurrences, but that recently made 
by the American, Mr Wiley Post, is par¬ 
ticularly interesting for several reasons. 

Mr Post flew alone, but he received 
valuable aid from a robot pilot; he also 
carried directional wireless and was 
helped to keep on his course by signals sent 
out from a station at Manchester; and his 
flight was the first to be made between 
New York and Berlin without a stop and 
without a second pilot or navigator. 

Moreover, his wonderful journey of 
nearly 4000 miles was accomplished in less 
than 26 hours—little more than a day ! 


(MUSIC-LOVERS AMONG 
THE MINERS 
From the Pit To the Platform 

A fine display of endurance won for 
Hartlepool miners the great trophy 
in the northern brass band contests. 

The winning band was the Blackball 
Colliery Band of West Hartlepool; the 
trophy was the Fifty-Guinea Challenge 
Cup, and in addition this band carried 
off the new King Coal Challenge Trophy. 

At three o'clock in the early hours of 
a recent Saturday morning these Black- 
hall bandsmen were just finishing work 
in the pit. They hurried home, washed, 
donned uniforms, and by 5.30 a.m. 
were on their Way to Manchester. They 
arrived at 10.30, and went straight to 
a music shop, where they rehearsed 
until nearly, two in the afternoon. 
Without time for food they then 
hurried off to Belle Vue for the contest. 

No wonder they shouted with joy 
when they heard of their success ; 
but they had still a lot before them. 
Their train left Manchester at 2.15 on 
Sunday morning, and that night they 
played for their people in a park at 
West Hartlepool, As soon as the per¬ 
formance was over most of the bands¬ 
men went straight back to the pit. 

ISLAM IN THE WEST 

During the last five years Islam has 
been very busy extending its influence 
in the Western world. 

The urge for this, strangely enough, 
comes from the Moslems of India, who 
seem far more faithful to their religion 
than those of other countries. 

An Islamic Missionary Society was 
formed some years ago, building 
mosques in Woking, Paris, and Berlin. 
Hundreds of Europeans have accepted 
its simple doctrines, though not its per¬ 
mission of polygamy. 

The latest plans are to have a great 
centre in Mayfair, where a beautiful 
mosque is to be built, and a first-class 
residential club started to be the meeting- 
ground of Moslems who corne here. 
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Our Name in the Future 

t is impossible to know how 
far a thought will spread or 
how long an action will be re¬ 
membered. 

What we as a country do today 
may be held for or against us 
down the ages. A peep into a 
dictionary of a thousand years 
hence might even discover the 
name British used solely as an 
adjective for some quality good 
or bad. 

It is getting on for 2000 years 
since Paul wrote of the Laodi- 
ceans that they were neither hot 
nor cold, and to this day a man 
who is neither on one side nor the 
other is called a Laodicean. 

That is all the average person 
knows of what was a great city 
in the days when there were still 
living men who remembered 
Jesus. It was a city famous for 
its trade, for its doctors, for its 
beautiful cloths, and for its oint¬ 
ments. Above it rose the lofty 
hills and below it stretched an 
important road leading into the 
heart of Asia. 

Of this great city only a few 
ruins now remain, and the chief 
fact remembered about it is that 
once upon a time some people 
lived there who were neither hot 
nor cold, but were lukewarm in 
their enthusiasms. 

In the same way we may be 
giving to our school, our town, 
or our country a character which 
will stick to it through Time. We 
say, for example, He works like 
a Trojan ; and in this way the 
city of Troy, famous for its ten 
years struggle against the Greek 
hosts besieging it, lives on. 

It is a great thing to remember 
that we may be giving a certain 
meaning to' the name of our 
school ; or that our country may 
be stamped in after-years by 
what we do today. 

In some parts of the world, 
when a solemn promise or state¬ 
ment is made, it is still sworn on 
the word of an Englishman. If 
the word of an Englishman is 
counted a true word or promise 
which will be kept, it is only 
because certain Englishmen, 
when the choice came to them, 
would not break their word. 
They gave a character to the 
name of their country, and the 
character remains. 

Life plays some, curious photo¬ 
graphic tricks. One moment is 
lost, another is snapped and 
printed indelibly on the memory. 
It is unfortunate for the great 
city of Laodicea that it is re¬ 
membered only by one period, 
when its men and women were 
slack and uncaring; but at 
least they warn us that by what 
we are our school, our city, or 
our country may be judged. 

We may be adding a new word 
to dictionaries still to be made. 
If such a word were formed out 
of the name of your school, for 
example, what would it mean ? 


Mr Goodfellow 

A good deed a day, says the Boy 
Scout, and he is not the only one- 

One of our readers, returning from a 
holiday, handed two suitcases to a 
porter to carry up the long steep slope 
of a station. A little way up the 
porter noticed a poor woman toiling 
along with heavy packages. 

“ Here, let's give you a hand," said 
he, pushing one of his cases under his 
left arm, while with his right he 
relieved the traveller of a suitcase. 
Off he marched to the top, where he 
put down the woman's weighty case 
and slipped away without giving her 
time to say " Thank vou." 
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The Flower-Seller’s Friend 

C.N. correspondent in the North of 
England was talking to an old 
flower-seller, when " Excuse me," she 
said, and started to wrap up several 
bundles of flowers. 

She handed them to a rather poor¬ 
looking old man who had come up. 
He inquired after her health, and then 
moved off toward the station. 

“ Sec him ? " she said as soon as her 
customer was out of hearing. “ He’s 
got a garden bigger than the town 
park, but he buys flowers for the 
hospital every day. He's been doing 
it for fifteen years." 
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* Swoppers 

W E have heard of something.which 
sets us furiously thinking—a 
Swopper’s Organisation. You swop 
your old wireless for my old bookcase, 
and our neighbours swop their lawn- 
mower and their old harmonium. 

■Surely we can do with it in every 
village in the land. Where are you, 
Guides and Scouts ? We can see the 
Village Swoppers rising everywhere, 
with a room for exchanging super¬ 
fluous goods in every house. How gladly 
would we at the moment exchange 
a set of drawers we do not want for 
a load of gravel we do, or three nice 
hats for half a dozen dahlia roots I 
© 

Litter Lout Junior 
{-Je is only two, but he is already 
following in Father's steps. 

We saw him the other day, waiting 
for Mother in a London square, and 
busy with the bar of chocolate she 
had bought to keep him quiet. 

’ Carefully he unwrapped the choco¬ 
late, and carefully he tore the wrap¬ 
pings into a hundred little pieces ; 
then, as if throwing grain to chickens, 
he scattered the bits of paper in a 
circle round him. 

We wonder what Mother would have 
said if he had given her the trouble 
of picking up all those little pieces from 
her drawing-room carpet. As it was 
only a public square she said nothing. 

And so another Litter Lout is 
growing up. 


London’s One Man 

J-{ere is a story, perfectly true, 
which is unusual in these days. 
One of. our London newspapers 
wanted a man for one of its depart¬ 
ments which is subject to trade union 
regulations. It would not employ a 
non-union man, and only one union 
man was disengaged in London. He 
turned up by appointment ten minutes 
late and explained that it had taken 
him ten minutes to get upstairs as the 
lifts were not running, for he was j8. 

For the few hours he was equal to the 
work every union man in London doing 
this work was fully employed. 

It seems a remarkable fact, and 
for that reason we put it on record. 
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Tip-Cat 

Jt is reported of an eccentric gentle¬ 
man that he sleeps in his hat. 
Hasn't he got a bed ? 

E 

speakers cannot speak in the open 
air. But none like to be shut up. 
E ’ 

Dresses coloured to represent trees 
are in fashion. Women arc 
branching out. 

B ’ 

A man in London buys and sells lions. 
Risks being taken in. 

0 

'pins Scottish clans have wonderful 
records. So they don't need to blow 
their own 
trumpets. 

□ 

goME beauty 
experts re¬ 
gard slimness 
as a fault. A 
slight offence. 
E 

'pAIvL people 
arc said to 
be more self¬ 
ish than little 
ones. They 
go to any 
ends. 

The characters of some authors really 
live. And their authors live by them. 
E 

Warmly appreciated. Hot weather, 

B 

JJooK-KEEriNG is a science by itself. 

Especially if most of your friends 
like reading. 

E 

Qiiildren, says a teacher, do not like 
to be left out. Nor kept in. 

□ 

Dhere is only one policeman in the 
Scilly Islands. But it is the scenery 
that arrests you. 
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The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
gouTii Shields is building 142 houses 
for its old people. 

r J'ODAY nearly half a million more men 
are employed than a year ago. 

r JhiERE has been an improvement in 
90 out of 100 of our industrial 
groups. 

JUST AN IDEA 

The ivorld will he what it should he 
when every man is what he should be. 


Why Not Use Our Heads? 

By a Traveller 

'’Today we returned laden from shop- ■ 
ping. We had remembered that 
the shops were soon to shut, and had 
leaped to our feet and sped down 
the road, to return with parcels under 
our arms and hanging from loops of 
string on about eight fingers. 

And how weary we were ! For 
the parcels tugged and dragged at us 
like tired children hanging on to our 
hands; and we wondered again, as we 
have wondered before, why we have 
never in our Western world adopted 
the Eastern method of carrying things. 

What, after all, are our heads for ? 
For thinking ? Surely a head could 
be put to better uses, when we 
remember the futility of the thoughts 
which visit ours on the whole ? To 
have a head in the East is almost to 
possess a beast of burden, for there 
one’s head will carry anything. We 
ourselves have seen even a grand 
piano carried on the heads of four men. 

A traveller tells us that in Paraguay 
he met a woman with a basket on her 
head in which were five struggling 
turkeys and a chicken. In this 
instance, as it happened, she also held 
a bundle under one arm and a child 
under the other. At the same moment 
another woman passed carrying on 
her head a small envelope—possibly a 
letter for the post. • 

Yet here is England teeming with 
quite good skulls which we neglect to 
put to the fullest use ! 
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Up in Scotland 

By Our Town Girl 

my feet must walk in London, 
^ though a Scottish heart have I, - 
And the heather’s running purple 
on the little braes of Skye. 

The harebells are a blue-grey mist, 
the blaeberry is out, 

And beneath 1 the rustic bridges 
in the shadows lie the trout. 

r pHERE the raspberry, the rowan, 
and the sloe gleam in the glens, 
And paths of peaty turf run by 
the Iochans and the bens. 

Deep Tweed is green and shad¬ 
owed, and about the Hebrides 
Are the sea-birds ever crying, 
sweeping by the breaking seas. 

pAR away across the Border in the 
Highlands now there drones 
The Dee, a silver roadway, over 
white and shingle stones, 

And there’s beauty now in Scot¬ 
land, where the wee Hums 
sweet and cool 

Tinkle round about Ben Lomond 
way from little pool to pool. 

© 

We Reap As We Have Sown 

The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colours all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
© 

The very hairs of .your head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not, therefore; ye • 
are of more value than many sparrows. 

Jesus 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If nations will come to 
peace or go to pieces 


length to gain their own 
B 
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Father Minds the Babies 


PEACE BACKGROUND 
OF THE NEW WORLD 

WHAT YOUTH IS 
THINKING 

No More Conventional Rallying 
To Parrot-Cries 

WAR FOR KING AND COUNTRY 

One of the most challenging propo¬ 
sitions of our time has been the resolution 
passed by the Oxford Union that 
Youth would not fight for King and 
Country; and it is worth while to look 
back and see what it really means. 

It is not true that the young men of 
Oxford mean by this resolution any 
offence to the King, who is one of the 
best friends of Peace in the world; 
what they mean is that “ King and 
Country” has been made a conventional 
parrot-cry by war men in war-time. 

False Glamour of Patriotism 

“ King and Country,” these Oxford 
men suggest, is a phrase used to throw 
a false glamour of patriotism over any¬ 
thing, and as such they will not have it. 

That is why the famous resolution 
was given this particular form ; but the 
spirit of it, which matters most of all, 
is the encouraging fact that it is a 
definite protest against war. 

It is now half a year since the members 
of the Oxford Union startled the 
country by passing its motion, which 
was carried by 275 votes against 153. 
When it was proposed to cross it out of 
the records the Union decided by 750 
votes to 138 to let it stand ; and stand 
it docs, as evidence of what the educated 
young man of today thinks of war. 

Widespread Testimony 

Oxford Union was not the first 
University Debating Society to pass this 
resolution. University College, London, 
and Bristol University had previously 
passed it. But it was the public interest 
caused by the result at Oxford which 
led to the debating societies at other 
universities and colleges discussing and 
passing this now historic formula; 
and Manchester, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Leicester, and Bangor Universities; Birk- 
beclc College, Bedford College, and 
Northampton Engineering College, all 
in London, have followed Oxford! 

Aberystwyth University and the 
London School of Economics carried an 
even stronger resolution, while Glasgow 
modified it by the insertion of inverted 
commas round the words King and 
Country. At only three societies, those 
of Birmingham and Belfast Universities 
and Armstrong College, Newcastle, was 
it defeated; while the authorities at 
Sheffield and Nottingham refused per¬ 
mission for the discussion ! The univer¬ 
sities . of the Dominions have debated 
the motion, and Melbourne, Toronto, 
Manitoba, and Cape Town have passed it. 

The Significant Fact 

Its significance lies in the fact, that it 
comes from the bodies of men from 
whom our national leaders in politics 
and administration have been drawn 
in the past. By no means all the 
members of a university or college 
belong to their debating societies, the 
Oxford proportion of one in three being 
a high average ;. but these societies do 
attract the more serious thinkers, 

What, then, is the significance of the 
passing of this pacific motion ? Un¬ 
questionably it is not due to any 
weakening of physical courage or moral 
fibre on the part of England’s youth. 
A weak-kneed generation is one of 
easy-going and unthinking support of old 
tradition. This motion was a deliberate 
challenge to conventional thought and 
to the old ideas of what constitutes 
national honour. 

But even before the war a new 
spirit was stirring in the world.. It has 
been moving in the hearts of men 
since the foundation of Christianity. 
It was epitomised in the four words of 
Edith Cavell before she met the firing 


, There has been some talk lately of schools 
for fathers, where they can learn how to look 
after Baby when Mother is busy or from home. 
This true story by Sir William Beach Thomas 
in The Spectator is therefore quite topical. 

A solitary canary was provided with 
a mate, and almost at once the 
two began building a nest in which 
presently the hen laid five eggs. 

That was dutiful, but she never showed 
much interest cither in the nest or the 
clutch. Very soon she gave up sitting 
and began to build a second nest. 

The cock at once shouldered the whole 
responsibility. 

He hatched out the eggs and fed the 
young, and is now teaching them to sing. 
His dietetic skill is much commended. 


Continued from the previous column 
squad. Patriotism is not enough, she 
said; and few at the time denied the 
truth of her saying. Since the war an 
international pact has publicly declared 
war to be a crime, so that this motion 
is only a confirmation of that pro¬ 
nouncement. 

Patriotism has unfortunately too 
often stood for a narrow view, embodied 
in the silly phrase, “My country right 
or wrong.” The words King and Country 
have come to be associated in the minds 
of Englishmen with this aggressive 
kind of patriotism ;. it has been the 
rallying cry for wars of dynasties, for 
wars of. aggression and wars of im¬ 
perialism, with the result . that all 
workers for peace the world over have 


The expert ^advisers lay it down that 
the young birds should have soft food 
for so many days and some hard grain 
thereafter. Both were supplied to this 
cock within the first week, but he 
entirely disregarded the hard grain until 
the tenth day, which was the exact date 
laid down in the book of instructions ! 

As a parallel to a part of the story 
may be quoted the recent remarkable 
discovery about the nightjar. The cock 
habitually takes over the brooding of 
the first clutch after about the tenth day, 
to allow the hen to lay and brood the 
second clutch. 

As soon as the first family of young¬ 
sters are able to fend for themselves he 
goes off to help feed the second. 


become very suspicious of the phrase. 
There was, it must be remembered, no 
personal reference to the King in the 
motion. The question was : Arc you 
.willing to fight in a national war? 
Seeing that we have declared war an 
outlaw, it is difficult for anyone who 
sincerely believes in his country’s honour, 
and in the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League and the Kellogg Pact, 
to answer in the affirmative. 

The Oxford motion has proved that 
there is a great body of informed and 
thoughtful people, in this country who 
are seriously considering the organisation 
of peace and are casting off the shackles 
of an age which led men blindly back 
to barbarism instead of forward to a 
higher civilisation. 


THE SPANIEL OF 
HOLY ISLAND 

HIS REMARKABLE 
EXPLOITS / 

How He Came Six Miles 
Across the Isthmus 

AN INDOMITABLE ADVENTURER 

Holy Island, off the cast coast of 
Northumberland, is a very famous place. 

Aidan founded there, in 634, a 
monastery which was afterwards asso¬ 
ciated with St Cuthbert, and destroyed 
in 893. In 1093 it was replaced by a 
Benedictine religious house ; and pil¬ 
grimages to Holy Island arc still made 
by Roman Catholics. On the island arc 
also to be found the ruins of the Priory 
Church founded in 1094 ; St Mary’s 
Church built in 1130; and the castle, 
which dates back to 1500. 

These relics of the past, together with 
a modern golf course, have made Holy 
Island famous. They are the well-known 
things which all visitors go to see ; but 
what most of them do not know is that 
on the island lives a remarkable spaniel 
dog whose exploits should be recorded. 

In an Ancient Dog-Cart 

Recently a friend of the writer’s had 
spent a day on the golf course at Holy 
Island, and he and his companions, tired 
after their exertions, were being con¬ 
veyed in an ancient dog-cart to the 
mainland. Holy Island is one of those 
few remaining and delightful places 
where what is known as progress is very 
little in evidence. The general run of 
people do not enjoy transport in dog¬ 
carts, especially when, as in this case, 
the horse was born before 1914. 

Modern motor-cars would make a poor 
showing crossing the mile or two of sand 
and water separating the island from the 
coast of Northumberland, and, except 
for an antique Ford with solid rubber 
tyres, few attempt the passage. 

Through the Sand Dunes 

The first part of the journey home¬ 
ward is, for over a mile, through the v 
sand dunes, and it was noticed that a 
small spaniel (owned by the driver of 
the dog-cart) was following the party, 
but putting in a very strenuous rabbit 
hunt en route. The dog was here, there, 
and everywhere ; but when the cart left 
the sand dunes to cross the isthmus, 
where the water was about six inches 
deep, he was seen to be coming along 
behind, wet and apparently cheerful. Bu t 
as time went on and the water gradually 
became deeper, one of the golfers drew 
the attention of the driver to his spaniel, 
and asked whether it would not be 
advisable to take him into the cart. To 
this the driver replied that the dog was 
all right, and if he found the passage too 
much for him he would turn round and 
go back. 

As Dusk Was Falling 

The tide was by this time flowing, 
and it was not long before the water 
was getting very near to the floor of the 
dog-cart. Dusk was also falling, and 
behind the party, swimming steadily in 
a swiftly-running cross tide, came the 
indomitable little spaniel. 

The writer’s friend, who is a humane' 
person, became anxious ; and when a 
hundred yards or so separated the cart 
from the following dog he became very 
alert to go to the help of the animal if 
he saw he was in distress. He says that 
the spaniel must have swum at least a 
mile and a quarter, and he was very glad 
to see him at last walk ashore. 

As he came, out of the water he ap¬ 
proached, expecting the dog’ to be in an 
exhausted and frightened state ; but, to 
his amazement, he shook himself vigor¬ 
ously and was off at once on the look¬ 
out for further terrestrial adventures. 

The driver of the dog-cart evidently 
knew his dog, which, though small in 
size, must have a great heart, and as 
such should have his faithfulness and 
bravery placed on record. 


The Thames in Town and Country 



London’s River—Barges at anchor near the great new power-station at Battersea 



The Country River—Feeding the swans on the Thames near Reading 
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THE CARNEGIE 
MILLIONS 

WHAT IS BEING DONE 
WITH THEM 

Good Causes Everywhere That 
Are Being Helped 

YOUTH MAY BE GRATEFUL 

The youth of England may well be 
grateful to the Carnegie Trust. 

The annual report shows that the 
Voting Walkers Movement, thanks to the 
help of Trust grants, made fine progress 
last year. There has been an important 
development, for • youth hostels have 
been started in Northern Ireland. 

. So much has the membership in¬ 
creased in England and Scotland that 
the subscriptions should soon make 
the movement self-supporting. 

Already there are about 186 hostels 
set in the loveliest walking centres of 
our little island. There are now at 
least 160 cheap and comfortable shelters 
for the night ;in England, where the 
membership has reached 17,000; and 
about 20 in Scotland, where there arc 
nearly 4000 members. 

A Cheering Sign 

It is encouraging to hear what a 
good impression our young walking 
tourists are making everywhere. Mem¬ 
bers have invariably shown respect 
for private property, and apparently 
the Litter Lout is blackballed... It is 
a cheering sign . that we hear nothing of 
his .beauty-destroying presence. 

; In England the trustees are helping to 
provide. about five large-sized shelters 
which are known as pivotal hostels. 
The first of these, a delightful farmhouse, 
has been opened at Thorney How, in 
the centre of one of the best walking and 
climbing areas of the Lake District, 
As many as 60 persons can be put up 
at a time, and walkers may stay there 
for several nights. 

Keeping the Country Beautiful 

Another large hostel is being provided 
as a centre for the Chatswortli and 
Haddon Hall section of the , Peak 
District. Some of the shelters in 
England have been used by parties of 
unemployed men, to; whom this was 
their only chance of leaving tlie mono¬ 
tony of their surroundings in congested 
towns and getting away into the country. 

Keeping the . countryside beautiful 
is one of the constant aims of the Trust, 
and it is good to know . that-their many 
activities in educating public opinion 
are. being successful. Local authorities, 
many societies, commercial companies, 
and, last but. not least, children in 
schools are waking up to the fact that 
every person can do something to help 
in preserving the beauty of England. 

The Boys and Girls Clubs movement 
is still being generously helped by the 
Trust and is making good progress. 
The Museums Association is growing 
in importance. A training course and 
diploma for curators should not only 
improve the standard of curatorship, 
but give it a professional status by the 
time the men' and women of the future 
are grown-up and starting careers,' 

Help For the Villages . 

Village halls arc on the . increase. 
This movement is spreading to all.parts 
of the country. Nearly 50 grants were 
made last year, and help has now been 
given to. 160 villages to put up hew 
halls. The Trust usually gives a sixth 
of the cost, while the villagers find the 
remainder. If necessary they can 
borrow from the Government loan fund, 
which has lately been helped by a grant 
* from the Trust of ^20,000. 

The British Records Association is 
one of many deserving causes which arc 
being supported by the Trustees. Year 
by year important private manuscripts, 
records of great value to the historian, 
have been lost. This society keeps 
watch so that the whereabouts of these 
rare treasures may always be known. 


Albert Schweitzer 

The Life of a Marvellous 
Man 

My Life and Tbought. By A Ibert Schweitzer . 
Allen and Unwin, 10s 6 d, 

One ( October day in 1905 Albert 
Schweitzer posted in Paris some letters 
which marked a turning-point in his life. 

Although he was only 30 this young 
Alsatian had already made his mark as 
an author, preacher, and musician, for 
he was a brilliant organist. As he was 
head of a theological college at Stras¬ 
bourg one might have thought he was 
comfortably settled for life. 

But the letters he dropped into the 
letter-box brought news to his friends 
that he had made up his mind to give 
up his post, study medicine, and go out 
to the Congo as a doctor and missionary. 

He turned a deaf ear to those who 
declared that he would be wasting his 
talents in art and science, and began to 
study at Strasbourg as a humble medical 
student. He worked tremendously hard, 
for he had to make money to keep him¬ 
self by lecturing in theology and playing 
the organ. He also preached nearly 
evei*y Sunday. 

When the Great Day Came 

At last, in March 1913, the great day 
came when he and his wife, who was 
trained as a nurse, embarked for West 
Africa, taking with them 70 cases of 
hospital equipment. 

As soon as the new doctor arrived at 
Lainbarcne in the French Congo he was 
besieged by sick people. Then began a; 
fight , against leprosy, malaria, sleeping 
sickness, and . many other diseases. 
Through his knowledge of surgery Dr. 
Schweitzer also saved numbers'of lives. 

At first he had to use a fowl-house for 
a consulting-room, for it was impossible 
to find labour to build a hospital. Here 
he was confronted by one of the biggest 
problems in colonising an uncivilised 
country. Too often the natives arc 
attracted by good wages in new indus¬ 
tries, especially, the timber trade, : and 
entirely. neglect. agriculture. Terrible 
famines are sometimes the result. The 
easier intercourse brought about by 
transport is bringing to millions of 
coloured people a terrible danger be¬ 
sides the spread of sleeping sickness. 
Unless it is strictly forbidden to import 
alcohol of any sort the primitive and 
semi-primitive people may die out. 

Stopped by the War 

The splendid work of the hospital 
was stopped by the war. The doctor and 
his wife, with other Alsatians, were 
interned by the French and put under a 
guard of natives. 

During his internment the intrepid 
doctor set to work to write one of his 
most important books, The Philosophy 
of Civilisation. In 1917 he and his wife 
were sent to France and lived in a 
great camp for prisoners of war. There 
Dr Schweitzer made friends with fellow- 
musicians, a group of gipsies. To his 
delight he was allowed after a time to 
work as a doctor and help to relieve some 
of the misery around him. 

This book, admirably translated, is 
for grown-ups rather than for children; 
but the heroic struggle made by 
Dr Schweitzer to make the very best of 
his life is an inspiration to all. 

GOOD NEWS FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 
Empty Hospital Beds 

Here is some good news from New 
Zealand. 

The Minister of Health said recently 
that it was a remarkable fact that in 
New Zealand, as well as in other countries, 
there was evidence of a falling-bff in 
illness. Many hospitals previously over¬ 
crowded now had beds idle. 

It had been proved, said the Minister, 
that this was not due to people being 
unable to afford treatment, but because 
sickness was definitely declining. 


SEEING DEVONSHIRE 
FROM THE SKY 

Flying has become such an everyday 
affair that we scarcely look up to sec an 
aeroplane any more than we stare at a 
passing motor-coach ; but to the un¬ 
initiated a first flight is an awe-inspiring 
experience. 

As children we had played and lived 
in Devonshire. We had walked in her 
woods, bathed in her sea, and climbed 
her red cliffs and grey tors. Then never 
an aeroplane flew above our heads, for 
flying was so much in its infancy it had 
hardly left its cradle ; but lately when 
we returned once more to the old haunts 
we saw our Devon again, from an en¬ 
tirely different point of view. 

A Sense of Unreality 

We flew across her—from 1000 to 2000 
feet above her. Somehow as the plane 
leaves the ground a sense of unreality 
comes which increases rather than lessens 
on the journey. Is that actually Devon¬ 
shire down there, that every-coloured 
jig-saw of fields ? Those flattened 
mauve-blue ..undulations, are they the 
rocky tors we used to take .so long to 
climb ? Are those sheep on the grass, or 
daisies ? Cows or ripe hazel nuts dropped 
: on the green ? Can those really .be woods, 
those patches of curly moss ? 

We are passing'now over Buckfast 
Abbey, we are told, and the news is 
yelled at us, for the noise is beyond all 
description. We stand up, for a moment 
and look through the other window. Far 
away below arc flat grey stones in a 
square, and something not quite so 
flat which is the Abbey, a child's toy 
raised brick by brick by human units one 
could not even sec from here. 

It is windy, and now and again the 
plane dips to one side or another, 
making us feel we arc on a rough sea ; 
it swims into a cloud which trails out 
each, side of it arid disappears below us j 
for we arc superior beings looking down 
on such things as clouds. 

Watching the Pilot 

We arc slightly ashamed of feeling 
rather strung up and mildly nervous, 
but the pilot’s broad shoulders give us 
confidence. His door is open into our 
cabin and we can watch him “ guiding.” 
He is a crack Imperial Airways captain, 
and though wc cannot hear him; he is 
singing at the top of his voice.' The only 
other passenger (the cabiri holds five 
and there are four of us altogether with 
our party) shouts to us asking if we agree 
that the pilot has a good . voice, and we 
yell back " Very I ” 

Now the sea is coming and a toy town 
spreads out a grey cloak into its blue. 
It is the place from where the old ex¬ 
plorers went, Drake and his Devon men. 
If Drake had been with us today, we 
think, with his fearless pioneer’s heart, 
he surely would have swept across the 
skies to unknown adventures, but then 
the waters were less known than the 
skies are today, and to brave them 
needed greater courage. 

“ Plymouth ! ” shouted the other 
passenger, . 

Going Townward 

And soon the noisy engines quietened 
a little. The land of Devonshire was 
coining up to meet us; nearer and 
nearer it came ; the wheels of our aero¬ 
plane touched the earth gently, like a 
bouncing ball; we ran along the ground. 

When we were in the bus going town- 
ward the pilot was sitting in front of 
us, and was still singing while we bumped 
along the road at 25 miles an hour, feel¬ 
ing as, though wc were doing six times 
the speed of the aeroplane, which had 
kept a steady ninety. 

Yes, wc had returned to Devonshire, 
but somehow it did not seem quite our 
own ; it had been such a big land in our 
mind, with far blue distances, great 
moors and woods. Now it was a pigmy 
place which we had crossed in a stride. 


THE NOONDAY CANNON 
OF KING LOUIS 

To Be Heard Again in 
Paris 

TELLING TIME BY THE SUN 

. An interesting custom which the war 
interrupted is about to be revived. 

At the order of the French Minister of 
Education, M. de Monzie, the so-called 
“ meridian cannon ” of the Palais Royal 
Gardens is to be set up again. This 
cannon was made and placed in the 
gardens at the instigation of Louis the 
Sixteenth and.was so constructed that it 
went off, apparently of its own accord, 
but actually at the touch of the Sun, at 
noon precisely. This made it the most 
reliable timekeeper in Paris, and one by 
which all Parisians were wont to set their 
watches. It worked only, of course, 
when the Sun was shining. 

A Poignant Thought , 

Five men had nothing else to do but 
to clean and load it, and to see that the 
lens which fired the fuse was set at the 
right angle. King Louis loved to watch 
for the moment when the gun' went off; 
and it is a poignant thought that this 
favourite toy of his did not fail to mark, 
in the callous manner of mechanical 
contrivances, the hour at' which, on 
January 21, 1793, he was beheaded 
on the Place dc la Concorde; . i 

. Every day since then, for well over a 
century, the noon hour Was proclaimed 
to Parisians by the King’s meridian 
cannon, until in 1914 General Gallieni, 
the Military Commandant of Paris, put a 
ban on it lest the citizens should mistake 
its sound for German shells. 

It has taken the authorities some time 
to realise that the danger of such a mis¬ 
apprehension is happily over^ but they 
have, at last, realised it. With the firing 
of tlie Palais Royal cannon the official 
seal has .been set on the advent of 
Peace : such as it is ! , 

SEEN IN A SLUM 
Why the Scout Fell Out 

Down in a mean street of Hulme, in 
the midst of Manchester slums, there 
marched-to the beat of a drum the small 
Scout troop of a local Methodist chapel. 

Coming in the opposite direction Was 
a poor woman in rags, shuffling, along in 
worn-out shoes far too big, and dragging 
a hundredweight of coal in a truck. 

They met, and without a word one 
of the Scouts detached himself from his 
comrades and approached the woman. 
The C.N, friend who was watching cpuld 
not hear what was said, but he saw the 
woman give the handle of the truck to 
the Scout, who marched off, pulling it 
behind him. v ■ 

The troop leader had not spoken a 
word—this sort of thing was apparently 
quite usual; but when the troop reached 
the end of the long, dreary street the 
leader called Halt! and they stood at 
ease. Five minutes and ten minutes 
passed before the Scout came running 
back. He saluted, took his place in the 
ranks, the leader called out the command, 
and the troop disappeared round the 
corner ; but the onlooker stood smiling 
till the beat of that solitary drum had 
died away. 

TOMATO NEWS 

What do you think of as you look at 
a tomato ? . Since reading a certain 
scientific magazine we always call to 
mind its intense sensitivity as a plant 
and its tremendous usefulness in detect¬ 
ing the presence of a poisonous gas. 
Coalmines, are now to have tomato 
plants installed to detect noxious gases, 
the leaves drooping at once when poison 
is about. 

It is said to be about 200 times as 
sensitive as the human nose, and from 
sixty to a hundred times as sensitive as 
the very sensitive canary. 
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Exmoor Ponies • Gravesend’s Old Boathouse • A Race For Babies 



Exmoor Ponies near SImonsbath—Visitors to Exmoor are always Interested to see the wild ponies, which usually gallop off with their foals at the approach of human beings. 



Tiny Toddlers—Sports day was a great occasion for these tiny toddlers of a children’s home at Aldersbrook, 
Wanstead, Here a 20-yards race is in progress, but some of the little people seemed to be doubtful about starting. 



A Centenarian—Mrs Bousflald of Nottingham 
has just celebrated her 105th birthday, when 
a cake adorned with 105 candles was cut. 
See page 4. 



Gravesend's Old Boathouse'—-There is some talk of taking down this old boathouse on a bit 
of land between the river and the canal at Gravesend. Near .by is a group of modern 
boathouses, gay with blue, red,.and green paint, white curtains, and plants. A man living 
in one of the newer boats told us that his father was born En the old one. 



Princess Elizabeth—This charming portrait 
by IVlr Philip A. de Laszlo was in the loan 
exhibition of the artist’s works at Messrs 
Knoedler’s in London. 
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Cecil Rhodes's Men 

A GREAT IDEA OF THE LAST GENERATION 

The Rhodes Scholars at Oxford and 
What They Have Done in 30 Years 

A LOOK AT THE WAY THEY HAVE GONE ABOUT THE WORLD 


THE LEAGUE AND 
ITS CHILDREN 

A PROBLEM TO BE 
DECIDED 

Japan and the Trusteeship 
She Holds For All 

THREE GROUPS OF ISLANDS 

The League has still before it a serious 
problem raised by Japan, and it should 
be settled, for it concerns the fate of what 
we may call the League’s Children—the 
territories and peoples taken over for 
League control under Mandates. 

Japan some time ago issued to the 
principal Governments a statement 
setting out her reasons for keeping the 
.Pacific Islands to the North of the 
Equator over which she is the Mandatory 
Power under the League. 

There are three groups, the Ladrone 
or Marianne Islands, with a population 
of 6o,ooo, of whom io,oooare Japanese ; 
the Caroline Islands, a group of 500 coral 
islets ; and the Marshall Islands, with 
about 10,000 inhabitants, of whom 300 
arc Japanese. All these islands, except 
Guam, belonged to Germany before the 
war. Guam has belonged to America 
since 1898 and is a naval station. 

Where Japan Has Failed 

Two reasons have been put forward 
by Japan for keeping these islands. The 
first is that the' Allied Supreme Council 
allocated them to her in 1919 before the' 
League came into existence ; the second 
is that it is not necessary to be a member 
of the League to be a Mandatory Power, 
as was shown when the League proposed 
to America that she should have a 
Mandate for Armenia. 

Japan has faithfully carried out her 
duties in these islands. She has improved 
their harbours and she undertakes to 
observe the conditions of non-fortifica¬ 
tion and control by the League. Yet her 
reference to an arrangement prior to the 
Treaty of Versailles, which cancelled 
all such allocations of the spoils of war, 
convicts her of failing to appreciate the 
spirit of the Treaty and the new era it 
introduced into international affairs 
when it established the League. Under 
the League certain nations were made 
trustees of certain territories which 
belonged’before the war to Germany and 
her allies. The final control of such terri¬ 
tories remains in the hands of the 
League, and they are not to be regarded 
as colonies or possessions of the Man¬ 
datory Power. Tanganyika Territory, 
administered by our own nation, is a 
case in point, and the C.N. has itself, 
we.regret to state, inaccurately referred 
to it in the past as a British Colony. 

The Interests of the Natives 

The League Mandate for Tanganyika 
laid down conditions which safeguarded 
the interests of the natives, prohibited 
trade in spirits, usury, slavery, and forced 
labour, and none of these things could 
the British Government change, even 
if it desired to do so. 

Japan, therefore, can only hold the 
islands if the League agrees. What the 
League has the right to grant on con¬ 
ditions the League has the right to take 
away, and though the League obviously 
cannot compel any nation to remain a 
member it cannot without loss of prestige 
allow its trusteeship to be held by a 
nation, against the League’s will. A 
retiring member of a club is a thief if he 
docs not hand over club property when 
he resigns, and nations must accept the 
usual code of honour. 


TOO MANY DEER 

So-called sportsmen have much to 
answer for in New Zealand. 

These sportsmen wanted something to 
hunt aiid shoot, and so deer were im¬ 
ported from Europe, moose from Canada, 
arid opossums from Australia. 

The result is that today deer and 
opossums are so numerous in New 
Zealand that they are a menace. 


Aver a generation has gone by since 
Cecil Rhodes was borne to his 
lonely resting-place on the summit of 
the Matoppo Hills. 

As the years have passed his name 
lias been taking its place in history, 
and not only in the history of England 
and South Africa, but of the whole 
English-speaking world. In Germany, 
too, scholars think of him, for their 
country was included in that great 
benefaction which has knit together 
scholars from all quarters of the globe, 
the Rhodes Trust. - 

Public Duties the Highest Aim 

This Trust was established under his 
will for the purpose of granting scholar¬ 
ships at Oxford to students from our 
Dominions and Colonies, from each 
State of America, and from Germany. 
In the will Cecil Rhodes gave instruc¬ 
tions that the scholars were to be 
selected with a regard to their literary 
and scholastic attainments, their achieve¬ 
ments in manly sports, their moral 
qualities, and the force of character 
they had displayed at school. 

The aim and hope of Rhodes was to 
develop the spirit of Empire unity in 
the British scholar, the spirit of his 
kinship with us in the American scholar, 
and the spirit of Peace in all three 
peoples, as educational relations make 
the strongest tie; and the German 
scholars would create an understanding 
which would make war impossible. 
But from wherever they came his 
scholars were to develop attributes likely 
to guide them to esteem the performance 
of public duties as their highest aim. 

The Rhodes scholars have been study¬ 
ing at the various colleges of Oxford 
for 30 years, and we can form an esti¬ 
mate of the value of the benefaction 
to the world. 

First, as to the influence on the 
University itself. The normal number 
of the Rhodes men in residence is about 
200; five German, and the rest about 
equally divided between America and 
our Empire. In spite of the handicaps 
of climate and an age higher than the 
majority of other undergraduates, they 
fit in with academic life well and often 
become leaders because of their riper 
judgment and character. 

Work and Play 

In sports they have done well, and it 
is noticed that they combine work and 
play better than most. In examina¬ 
tions they have fully justified their 
privileges, 15 per cent of the 1432 who 
came into residence in the first 25 years 
obtaining first classes and 50 per cent 
second classes in the Final Honour 
Schools; 100 secured first and second 
classes in the Bachelor of Civil Law 
examination; and 51 - secured the high 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 

Let us follow these picked young men 
into the world and see what they have 
accomplished. 

Three attained marked distinction 
before they died. Kingsley Fairbridge, 
a' Rhodesian, founded the Fairbridge 
Farm School at Pinjarra, Western 
Australia; Willard Barbour, of Michi¬ 
gan, made his name as a legal historian 
before he died at 36 ; and T. A. L. Davy 
rose through other Government posts 
to be Attorney-General of his native 
Western Australia. 

Seven Rhodes scholars are professors 
at Harvard and three at Yale out of 
201 holding similar appointments all 
over the world. Many others are at 
the head of educational institutions and 
secondary schools in America and the 
Empire. Some have achieved great dis¬ 
tinction—Trofessor C. F. Tucker Brooke 
of Yale as an Elizabethan scholar; 


Dr E. P. Hubble as an astronomer at 
Mount Wilson Observatory; Professor 
Bernadotte Schmitt as a historian at 
Chicago with his classic work The Coming 
of the War; Professor C. B. Martin of 
Toronto as a historian of the Empire; 
and Professor C. Brinkmann of Heidel¬ 
berg as an economic historian. 

In politics the list is a comparatively 
small one, partly, no doubt, because 
men reach distinction in this walk in 
life late in years. J. H. Hofmeyr is a 
Minister in the new Coalition Govern¬ 
ment of South Africa, though he is not 
yet 40, and W. S. Kent Hughes is a 
Minister in the Government of Victoria. 
A distinguished German is Count L. 
Schwerin von Krosigk (scholar at Oriel, 
Rhodes’s own college, in 1905), who, 
as Minister of Finance in the Hitler and 
former Governments, was one of his 
country’s representatives at the World 
Economic Conference. 

The First Rhodes Knight 

One of the most famous Rhodes 
scholars to take up his life-work in 
England is Sir Roy Lister Robinson, 
who is Chairman of our Forestry Com¬ 
mission and was the first Rhodes scholar 
to be knighted. At least 30 others have 
reached high positions in public life! 

Among the other professions Law has 
claimed a large number, six being 
judges, Medicine 100, the Church 50 with 
L. R. Sherman as Bishop of Calgary, 
and Journalism is proud of two or three 
Editors of Newspapers. Most of the 
literary work of the scholars has 
been of a specialist character, America 
havingmadea list of the publications of 
her own men, whose books number 453. 

Industry and business have attracted 
about 150, but Mr Carleton Kemp Allen, 
the Warden of Rhodes House at Oxford 
who . keeps careful records of the 
achievements of all, has remarked that 
none of these is as yet a millionaire. 

The General Result 

So far we have recorded the success 
of the individual; what of the general 
result on the unifying influence on the 
world on which Cecil Rhodes set such 
store ? America, as we have just 
noticed, sets some store on her group 
collectively. They arc effectively or¬ 
ganised and have an influence which is 
growing. Their Association has led to 
the establishment of the George Eastman 
Professorship at Oxford, and is active 
in many Anglo-American relationships. 

The Trust has been an example to 
others of what can be accomplished in 
scholarship for citizens of other lands, 
and it is claimed that as many English¬ 
men today go as scholars to American 
universities as come here under the 
Rhodes Trust. 

Cecil Rhodes certainly did a good 
hour’s work for the world when he sat 
down and made his will, and it is a work 
which will grow as the years pass on. 


THE GREYSHIRTS 

A new organisation has come into 
being at Bryanston School, Parkstone, 
Its object is to train boys for peace. 

Already 200 boys between the ages of 
13 and 18 have enrolled. They are 
called Pioneers, or Grcyshirts, and about 
a dozen of them received certificates 
of merit from Princess Arthur of Con¬ 
naught at the Speech Day celebrations. 

The boys learn life-saving, camping, 
and all sorts of useful things. Each one 
puts in a clay’s hard work on the school 
estate once a week as carpenter, painter, 
builder, or gardener. 

It seems to be a sound scheme. At 
any rate it is a popular one at Bryanston. 
Mr Hitler should be told about it. 


A BIRD TRUST 

POOLING OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 

A New Body To Bring All 
Bird Students Into Touch 

THE ROOKS OF 900 
SQUARE MILES 

Birds, their food and their habits, 
have a considerable influence on the 
agricultural life of a country. To this 
day there is considerable disagreement 
among farmers as to whether certain 
birds, like rooks, do more harm than 
good on their corn-lands; but there is 
no final court of appeal on these im¬ 
portant questions. 

Many students have observed and 
recorded the bird-life of this country, 
but up to recent years there has been 
no coordination of such discoveries as 
have been made. 

Six years ago a Bird Census was 
launched at Oxford. Aided by grants 
from the Empire Marketing Board, the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and private 
sources an area of 900 square miles has 
been surveyed for rooks, 60,000 of these 
birds, their haunts, and their economic 
status being established. In addition, 
observers have worked trapping stations, 
at which 3000 birds have been ringed 
and 600 of them recaptured; have 
carried out useful homing experiments; 
and have’ investigated changes in the 
bird population on typicaF farmland in 
the Midlands. 

An Institute of Ornithology 

In America and some other countries 
this valuable work is performed by the 
State, but the Oxford Research organi¬ 
sation is now faced with the withdrawal 
of its grants from our Government. 
Representatives of all societies studying 
bird-life have, therefore, united . in 
forming a British Trust for Ornithology 
(the scientist’s name for bird-study) 
which will prevent overlapping and 
waste of effort. 

The first work of this Trust will be.the 
establishment of an Institute of Orni¬ 
thology in Oxford University, which 
will carry out organised research on the 
numbers, distribution, food, habits, 
migrations, and so forth of British birds, 
and be a clearing house and directing 
centre for all bird-watchers who care to 
make use of it. 

In short, this Institute will do for 
the field ornithologist what the Natural 
History Museum docs for the scientific 
student of bird classification; and the 
work of these two branches will be 
linked up because the Head of the Bird 
Section of the Museum is on the Council 
of the Trust. 

An Experimental Area 

A keen supporter of this scheme has 
placed at the disposal of the Trust an 
experimental area of 70 acres, and 
intensive work has begun on it, but 
funds are urgently needed. The mini¬ 
mum required is ^8000. Subscriptions 
may be spread over five years, and sub¬ 
sequently a permanent endowment will 
be necessary. It is an undertaking 
which will help not only agriculture but 
also our fisheries and forests. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon, one of our 
most distinguished bird-lovers, who is 
Chancellor of Oxford University, is a 
strong supporter of the proposals ; and 
the secretary is Mr E. M. Nicholson, of 
58, Petty France, S.W.i, who will be 
delighted to send further details to any 
C.N. readers who can help forward this 
excellent scheme. 


Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the 
C.N. each week to any child on Earth 
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LOOK FOR SATURN 

At His Nearest To Earth 
Next Week 

THE PLANET’S WONDERFUL 
RING SYSTEM 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The wonderful world of Saturn will be 
at its nearest to us on Saturday next, 
August 5, about 826,330,000 miles away. 

Saturn will also then appear very 
close to the Full Moon, being above her 
and only about the .Moon’s apparent 
width aw«ay between 9 and 10 o’clock. 

They will be low in the south-east, for 
Saturn docs not rise until about half- 
past eight o’clock ; but by midnight he 
will be easier to see, being higher in the 
sky, and the Moon, whose radiance will 
greatly dim Saturn, will have moved 
a little away to the left. 

Later on, when the Moon is absent, 
the brilliance of Saturn will be more 
apparent, for he is the brightest object 
in the south-east sky and so may be 
readily identified ; moreover, as he rises 
about half an liour earlier each week, he 
will come into view sooner. 

Saturn is at present travelling west¬ 
ward in the constellation of Capricornus, 
and is not near any bright stars. It is 



Saturn, showing the extent to which his 
rings are open at present 


unfortunate that he does not rise far 
above the horizon, or his progress among 
the stars would be more apparent. At 
present he appears just below the fourth- 
magnitude star Theta in Capricornus. 
Seen through field-glasses, or better still 
a telescope, another still smaller star 
will be seen below Theta and so an inter¬ 
esting field will be presented. 

Saturn’s wonderful Ring System has 
closed up still more since last year, and 
appears as shown in the picture. We 
arc seeing it in perspective, so that 
Saturn appears less bright at each annual 
return to our sky. 

The immense distance which his re¬ 
flected sunlight has to travel makes 
Saturn appear less brilliant than much 
smaller planets that are nearer to us. 
Actually Saturn is about 734 times the 
size of our world, that is, measuring from 
his cloud surface. 

Just now the light from Saturn takes 
about 72 minutes to reach us ; so, as he 
is travelling in his orbit at about 350 
miles a minute, he must appear some 
25,200 miles from where he actually is 
at the moment he is observed. 

TimeFactorand Fourth Dimension 

This distance is almost exactly one- 
third of the diameter of Saturn, so* he 
does not appear appreciably out of 
place when seen by the naked eye. But 
if Saturn were a hundred times farther 
off, or travelled a hundred times faster, 
there would be a very great difference. 

* Now, as nearly all the stars arc more 
than 100,000 times farther than Saturn, 
and most of them travelling very much 
faster, none is actually where it appears 
to be, not even those which are at 
present travelling almost in the line of 
sight, for no celestial body travels in a 
straight line for any length of time. It 
is impossible for it to do so unless it could 
be done instantaneously; it cannot, but 
must take a certain length of time. 

It is this time factor which makes all 
the difference, and has therefore to be 
regarded as the fourth dimension. 

Suppose an effort were made to travel 
direct to Saturn, and it were possible by 
an interplanetary craft travelling at 
100 miles an hour, it would net only 
take about 943 years but it could not 
be made ^a straight path . relative to 
Saturn or anything else. G. F. M. 


National Health 
Insurance is 21 

All Parties Pay Tribute 
To Its Author 

To few statesmen . has come the 
privilege of witnessing the coming-of-age 
of the most famous Act of Parliament 
with which their name is associated and 
of receiving the congratulations of men 
who bitterly opposed that measure when 
it was introduced. 

This has been the happy fortune of 
Mr Lloyd George. A luncheon held in 
his honour on the anniversary was 
attended by men of all parties. As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
Liberal Government in 1911, lie intro¬ 
duced National Health Insurance to our 
Statute Book, to remain there as a source 
of strength to our people through the 
difficult days of the war and after. 

In 1911 only two countries had any 
comprehensive State Insurance for sick¬ 
ness : Denmark had a voluntary scheme 
and Germany a compulsory one. Mr 
Lloyd George realised that his scheme 
must be compulsory, but lie used to the 
full the genius for voluntary effort which 
existing societies had already shown in 
this matter; and, despite an outcry 
which reads strangely today, he forced 
his great measure through Parliament 
and persuaded the country to work the 
Act when passed. 


THE UNCHANGING TOWEL 
Peter Puck Wonders 

An important piece of fabric has been 
presented to the Rome Museum. 

It does not look important; it seems 
to be just a hand towel of the usual kind. 

But it was last used in the days of 
Imperial Rome, 

It was found, wrapped round a hand¬ 
ful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 
in a funeral urn. The urn had been 
filled with some camphor preparation 
and then perfectly sealed. 

Rome is very ricli in masterpieces in 
stone, but perishable stuffs like this 
towel are so rare that its homely nature 
is lost in the wonder of its antiquity. 

Why, Peter Puck wonders, do some 
fashions alter so much, while towels have 
not changed since the days of Caesar ? 


SAFE FROM FIRE 

The new eight-million-pound Mersey 
Tunnel under the river from Liverpool 
to Birkenhead is now safe from fire. 

It has presented an anxious prob¬ 
lem to the engineers for several years, 
for it is expected that more than a 
thousand petrol-using vehicles will be 
running through at the same time. 
Strong purifying draughts will be used 
to drive the dangerous exhaust fumes 
from the tunnel. There arc two special 
emergency exits with'concrete fireproof 
staircases, and fire-fighting stations at 
short intervals with chemicals, sand, 
hydrants, and telephone control. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card y with name and address. 

Who Was Mowgii ? 

A boy who lives among the animals in 
Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Books. 

What Was the Origin of the Theory of 
Divine Right? 

It has been traced to Old Testament 
times, when the Jews changed their theo¬ 
cracy for a monarchy and kings were called 
the Lord’s Anointed. There is a notable 
work on the subject by J. N, Figgis, 

What Modern Authors Have Dealt With 

the Origin and Growth of Language? 

Strong, Logcman, and Wheeler, in The 
History of Language; II, Sweet, History 
of Language; and A. Chaplin, The Romance' 
of Language. Consult also the works of 
Ernest Weekley, Words and Idioms by 
Logan Pearsall Smith, and the Transactions 
of the Philological Society.' 


BERRYNARBOR’S 

Baronet 

The Liftman Who Cared 
Nothing For Titles 

When twelve Devon farmers carried 
Sir Reginald Beatty Wolseley to his 
grave beside Berrynarbor Church the 
other day his wife followed, dressed in 
white like a bride. 

Sir Reginald was 61 when he died, but 
they had only been married three years. 

Dick Wolseley, as he called himself in 
those days, was working as a liftman in 
the United States when he came into the 
baronetcy (his father, an Irish doctor, 
was cousin to the ninth baronet, and 
that is how it happened). For twelve 
years lie had been a liftman, and thought 
it quite a good life. His early days had 
been spent in Canada and America, and 
all his friends were on that side of the 
Atlantic. His baronetcy meant little 
to him : he went on working. 

And then one day this woman in white 
who was to walk in the sad procession 
at Berrynarbor arrived at Waterloo in 
Iowa, and called to see the liftman 
baronet. She was Miss Marion Baker, a 
Devon J.IVs daughter, who had nursed 
Sir Reginald’s mother and promised her, 
as she lay dyiug, to find Sir Reginald 
and beg him to come back to England. 

We know little more except that Sir 
Reginald came back to England with 
Miss Baker as his wife. Three years 
they had together in the little village 
near Ilfi*acombe, and then Lady Wolsc- 
ley hid her grief, and, putting on a 
simple white frock, followed him to the 
grave. And with her went a little band 
of villagers who, at first bewildered by 
this American democrat, had grown to 
love the man because of liis simplicity. 


AN AMAZING SPORTS DAY 

Grccngate Hospital and Open-Air 
School, Salford, stands in a huddle of 
factories and workshops, and its garden 
is wreathed in smoke. 

Yet it is called the Sunshine School; 
and is a place of miracles. 

- Some of these miracles were displayed 
recently before a large audience, mostly 
of mothers and fathers. They had 
come to sec thirty children take part 
in a sports gala, thirty children who 
were all crippled and deformed, and up 
to one year ago had never walked. 


WHO WAS MOHAMMED ? 

Born Mecca, about 570 a.d. 

Died Medina, Arabia, 632 a.d. 

His father was poor, but of exalted 
lineage. The Prophet, was early left an 
orphan, and was educated by relatives. 
He became a soldier, and after, that a 
shepherd. Married at 25, lie was fortu¬ 
nate to have for helpmeet a rich woman, 
who loved and revered him. 

He would often flee the society of 
men and seek the solitude of a cave 
beyond their reach. Here he pondered, 
at last to become convinced that lie 
had been sent into the world as the 
prophet of the one true God. His wife 
believed in his mission, but it took 
three years to get a congregation of 
40 believers. When once news of the 
new faith was noised abroad, persecution 
sharp and protracted followed. He had 
to flee from Mecca to Medina. Hitherto 
he had been simply a spiritual tcaclicr, 
but now he gathered warriors about 
him, and many conflicts resulted. 

Slowly the faith which he preached 
made its way. Toward the close of his 
life progress was rapid, and he was 
able to add a temporal character to his 
rule. Mecca remained a holy city, and 
idolatry was swept away. His teachings 
were embodied in the Koran, the holy 
book of the Mohammedans. 

The Bremen has again broken her 
record for the Atlantic crossing, making 
the trip from New York to Cherbourg in 
4 days, 16 hours, and 15 minutes. 


ONE-HORNED RHINOS 
AT THE ZOO 

RARE GIFT FROM THE 
KING ' 

A Mysterious Tail in the 
Guinea-Pig’s Cage 

THE REPTILE HOUSE NURSERY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The. King has enriched the Zoo’s cof«? 
lection by sending a little female Indian 
rhinoceros to the Gardens. 

Some weeks ago his Majesty pre¬ 
sented the menagerie with a male 
Indian rhinoceros about eighteen 
‘months old, and the newcomer, who is 
roughly the same age and size, has been 
sent to keep it company. . 

As soon as they were introduced to 
each other the two rhinos established 
friendly relations, and they are now living 
happily together in the same enclosure ; 
but the goat, brought up from Whips- 
nade to be a playmate for the male, has 
returned to the country again as heir 
services were no longer required. 

A Strange-Looking Creature 

The goat was quite willing to remain 
as nurse to a p^tir of juvenile rhinos, but 
as they were both inclined to regard 
her as a strange-looking creature whose 
acquaintance ought to be cultivated, and 
there seemed to be some rivalry between 
them for her favours, it was thought 
that they would get on better together 
without her. Since her departure the 
rhinos have been inseparable friends.- 

The cmc-liorncd Indian rhinoceros is 
becoming increasingly rare, and the Zoo 
is extremely fortunate to be able to 
exhibit a pair of these creatures. 

Other valuable new arrivals in the 
menagerie are a collection of snakes 
from Ceylon which includes some beau¬ 
tiful pit-vipers, brilliantly marked with 
black and green, and two full-grown 
examples of the hump-nosed viper. 

The Baby Snakes 

The hump-nosed vipers, so-called 
because they have snub noses, are the 
first of their kind to be exhibited at the 
Zoo ; and as one of them became the 
mother of five babies during the journey 
here flic Reptile House has been pro¬ 
vided with an interesting nursery. 

The baby snakes are about four inches 
long and correspondingly slim (the.adults 
are only about 18 inches long), and are 
being fed on earth-worms and tiny frogs. 

A mystery about a guinea-pig’s tail 
has just cropped up in the Gardens. The 
Zoo has a cage containing a colony of 
these well-known rodents, and recently, 
to the surprise and bewilderment of 
visitors, a tail would suddenly'make its 
appearance either from the straw with 
which the cage is carpeted or among 
a group of guinea-pigs. 

The tail was always examined with care, 
and the Zoo was credited with having 
a rare curio, while therc was considerable 
speculation as to how any guinea-pig 
managed to acquire such a thing. 

The Mystery Explained 

The explanation is that there is an 
alien in the guinea-pig’s cage. A few 
weeks ago a baby marmot (a small 
burrowing rodent from North America) 
was found lying alone and unattended ; 
and as the mother marmot had obviously 
abandoned her offspring and had no 
intention of taking him back, the poor 
little creature was picked up and a 
search was made for a foster-mother. A 
guinea-pig with a large family seemed to 
offer the most hopeful chance, and so 
the marmot was placed in the guinea- 
pig’s home and was promptly adopted. 

He is how reared ; but he has become 
so attached to the guinea-pigs that he 
refuses to be parted from them; and the 
owner of the mysterious tail is of course 
the marmot. 
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FUN 

tor BOYS and GIRLS 



who join the 


5 - 


DAILY SKETCH 

LEAGUE OF YOUTH 


And what a lot of fun you’ll get —things that 
other less fortunate boys and girls have to pay 
for but which the DAILY SKETCH arranges for 
members of the League of Youth to enjoy without 
cost. But you can’t become a member unless you 
are eager to become a splendid citizen, a brave, 
self-disciplined, ambitious boy or girl. 

And in return—once you have enrolled as a 
member by filling in the Membership Form, the 
DAILY SKETCH sees you have a really wonderful 
time. All kinds of special free privileges—free 
film matinees, air pageants, admission to zoos, 
piers, etc., in all parts, of the country—among a 
host of other benefits of membership—are enjoyed 
by members. 

And then there’s a chance to win the DAILY 
SKETCH famous Medal of Honour. It is presented 
only for very special achievements—saving life 
or other deeds of bravery or self-sacrifice, or for 
noteworthy scholastic, musical, and artistic 
success. 

When you join the League the DAILY SKETCH 
sends you a most beautiful Badge in oxydised 
silver and scarlet enamel, together with a Member¬ 
ship Book—really a pocket encyclopedia. In its 
132 pages are League of Youth information— 
historical, geographical, postal, flying, athletic, 
shipping and other interesting records. 

Join the League to-day and you can 
immediately enjoy all these marvellous 
privileges. So enrol by sending 1/- P.O. at 
once to DAILY SKETCH so that you do not 
miss any of the 
fun. (After the 
cost of the 
Badge an d 
Memb ers h i p 
Book has been 
deducted the 
rest of your 
shilling is put 
in the Good 
Deeds Fund for 
the provision of 
wireless sets in 
Children's Hos¬ 
pitals ; some 25 
of such hos- 
pitals have al- 
ready been 
equipped by 
League M e m- 
b e r s. Fine 
work !) 



Membership 


DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 


Junior 

LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY. —Fill in this membership applica¬ 
tion form clearly in block letters. Semi it with l/-‘ 
Postal Order—enclosing a lid. stamped addressed 
envelope (fairly large)—to League of Youth, Daily 
Sketch, 196, Gray’s Inn Hoad, London, W.l, for 
your Badge, Membership Book and Diary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our “ Good Deeds Fund." All 
boys and girls up to 15 eligible for Junior Section- 
over 15 and up to any age for Senior Section, Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges in London and 
throughout the country. 


Xumc... 


Date of 
Joining... 


..1933, Age.. 


Birth- 

.....day..... 


My P,0. No. is... 


Make your P.O. payable to “ Daily Sketch League 
of Youth,” and cross it & Co.” O 


Get all yous* friends to come In 
with yon too—great! 




Captain knights 
Eagle 

The Story of Mr Ramshaw 

Mr Ramshaw My Ragle. By Captain 
C . W. R. Knight. Arrowsmith. 3s 6d. 

There never will be an eagle quite 
like Mr Ramshaw, says Captain Knight, 
and all who read this book will agree 
that his famous golden eagle, known by 
hundreds of children in England and 
America, has a golden disposition. 

For more than six years Captain 
Knight and Mr Ramshaw have been 
close companions, and their adventures 
have been many and varied. We are 
told the story of this strange pet 
from the time he was in his egg, which 
was one of a clutch of two eggs hatched 
in an eyrie high up among snow- 
covcred mountain-tops in the highlands 
of Scotland. They reminded Captain 
Knight of rough-shelled goose eggs, 
but they were sparsely blotched and 
smeared with light reddish-brown. 

Beady Black Eyes 

Two little balls of white down, with 
beady black eyes, came out of the eggs. 
They were as unlike eagles as anything 
could be. Cheep 1 Cheep ! they were 
constantly saying, but although they 
spoke the language of tiny chickens 
they spent most of the day fighting. In 
fact, the only time they seemed to rest 
peacefully was when they were lying at 
opposite sides of the nest. 

Captain Knight thinks there is method 
in the eagle's habit of building an 
enormous home for her young, for they 
soon climb out of the small, cup-shaped 
hollow in which they are hatched and 
crawl about the nest. The huge sur¬ 
rounding pile of debris, which in Mr 
Ramshaw’s home measured more than six 
feet across, keeps them from falling out. 

As a decree had gone forth that, 
although the parent eagles would be 
spared, the menace to the grouse moors 
was becoming so great that the young 
ones would have to be destroyed, 
Captain Knight brought the two eaglets 
to England. 

At first he tried to make a pet of the 
lady eagle, blit she proved to be both 
cantankerous and dangerous. But Mr 
Ramshaw, whose famous name was 
given him by Captain Knight's little 
daughter Jean, responded to kindness 
and was easily trained. 

A Frantic Search 

Keeping a tame eagle, however, is no 
easy matter. When Captain Knight 
was about to leave for America, where 
lie was to take Mr Ramshaw on a lecture 
tour, he found that the bird had disap¬ 
peared. He had snapped his strong 
ten-foot chain and had flown out of 
sight. After a frantic search Mr Ram¬ 
shaw was discovered sitting at the top 
of a tree holding a small rabbit. 

It was unfortunate that he had 
caught himself some breakfast, for he 
refused to be tempted by the bait 
which was swung out to him on a string. 
The minutes were slipping by so fast 
that Captain Knight climbed the tree 
in his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
as Mr Ramshaw was in tlie act of 
spreading his wings and flying away 
the captain managed to grab hold of the 
chain. He ran a great risk of having his 
hand torn by the eagle’s terrible talons, 
but successfully brought him down. 

With only a few moments to spare 
Captain Knight and Mr Ramshaw caught 
the boat at Southampton. 


RETURNED FROM NO MAN’S 
LAND AFTER 15 YEARS 

Mr A. Brown of Leigh has had 
returned to him, via Berlin, a letter 
he wrote to the postmaster of Leigh 
from the Ypres Salient during the war. 

He was carrying it in his tunic, all 
ready for the post at a favourable 
opportunity, when he was wounded, 
and at the same time lost his tunic. 

It is this tunic which was found by 
a Berlin solicitor, who discovered the 
letter and posted it to the sender. 


SlDEY TIME IN 
New Zealand 

When Big Ben Strikes 
Twelve 

When it is summer in New Zealand 
the clocks there strike the same hours at 
exactly the same time as English clocks. 

Big Ben is heard striking noon by 
wireless listeners in New Zealand as their 
own clocks are striking midnight ; for 
New* Zealand’s summer time is exactly 
12 hours ahead of English winter time. 

When New Zealanders put on their 
clocks in a few months they will, 
perhaps, give a thought to Sir Thomas 
Sidey, who died in May. For 19 years 
Sir Thomas tried to get the New Zealand 
Parliament to pass his Daylight Saving 
Bill. At last he succeeded in 1927, but 
even then the extra hour for which he 
had striven was altered to half an hour. 

During. his thirty years as an M.P. 
Sir Thomas Sidey did much for New 
Zealand, interesting himself specially 
in prison reform and education ; but 
it is for that extra half-hour that lie will 
be longest remembered. 

AN AWFUL EXAMPLE 
The Family Beauty 

“ How is V ? " asked the Country 
Girl concerning the Family Beauty. 

" Oh," said Beauty's sister, “ they 
think she’ll pull through now." 

“ Has shebeen dangerously ill ? I didn’t 
know. I’ve had no news for a year." 

" She was at death’s door. You sec, 
she was really beautifully built, but she 
wanted to get thinner, so she lived on 
oranges and lemon juice for three months. 
She nearly died. Her skin turned grey, 
she was like a skeleton, and mental 
trouble set in ! (It seems to have been 
there before !) The specialists said her 
stomach had shrivelled up from starva¬ 
tion. She was in hospital for eight 
months, and now they’ve sent her to the 
East to get lots of sunshine. Of course 
it’s cost poor Daddy a pretty penny.” 

This is true. It is also true that men 
and women are asking charitable organi¬ 
sations for food. 

We wonder what they would say to 
the goose who starved on purpose. 


, THE Q BUS 

New types of omnibuses succeed each 
other in the London streets as rapidly 
as motor-cars. 

The latest bus is named the Q, and 
very queer it looks beside its predecessors. 
A unique feature is that the engine and 
gear-box are outside the chassis frame 
behind the off-side wheel. 

With the traffic congestion of today 
the aim of every designer of a bus is to 
secure the maximum carrying capacity 
for the space occupied, and this new 
vehicle will seat 38 passengers as a 
single-decker and 62 as a double-decker. 
The whole of the body space is devoted to 
the passengers, the driver sitting inside 
immediately opposite the front entrance. 
In this position he can see the road 
better and has a direct view of the kerb. 
His driving, too, is simplified by the use 
of the fluid fly-wheel, a self-changing 
gear-box, and a.vacuum-operated clutch. 

Single balloon tyres are used instead 
of twin tyres, and streamlining enables 
more power to be got from the engine. 

The Q bus promises to be as remark¬ 
able in its new features as were the Q 
ships in the war. Its use should in some 
measure reduce the toll of life on the 
roads, and our bus-drivers, the most 
careful of all drivers, will welcome it. 


A UNION JACK FOR THE BLIND 

The Union Jack is a difficult thing for 
blind children to form a picture of. 

The National Institute for the Blind 
is now preparing paper sheets with the 
details and colours of the flag embossed 
with different kinds of dots. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT STcSSfi 


CHAPTER 37 

The Hunt 

ock shook his liead.. " You forget I 
had never been in Wales till this 
week. I’ve never heard of Glynt. What's 
all the excitement ? " 

" I forgot," said Tim. " And after all, I 
don’t suppose many people have heard of 
Glynt outside this county. It's a quarry 
village. A big slate quarry was running 
there thirty years ago. Then it shut down 
* and the workpeople drifted away. There 
was nothing to keep them for it's the back 
pf beyond. The houses stood empty and 
gipsies found the place and made it a sort 
of winter quarters. .Tramps came along 
and now there's a nice lot there. The police 
have been out several times, but these 
fellows have watchers and simply fade away 
when there's any danger. If Jasper gets 
there we can't follow him." 

" But would lie dare to take the 
emeralds ? " Jock asked shrewdly. 

"I expect lie has pals," Tim said. 

Jock's eyes grew hard,. " All right, Tim. 
Then we must get him before he can reach 
this place. How far is it ? " 

" Ten or ’twelve miles, I should think. 
And all across the hills.” 

V" And Jasper has three miles start. We 
shall have to hurry," 

Hurry they did, and when they had 
rounded the lake and gained the top of the 
vast slope where they had last seen Jasper 
they saw him again. And now he was not 
more than two miles ahead. 

" He isn’t hurrying," said Tim. "Of 
course, he doesn’t know we're after him." 

" And we’ll have to be precious careful 
he doesn’t ' spot us. There’s not much 
cover in this country." 

Tim made a suggestion. 

"If we cut right down through the valley 
to the left we’d save nearly a mile," he 
said. " Jasper’s keeping to the footpath, 
but it’s tough going," he added. 

It was tough going and both boys began 
tp feel it. They had been up all night and 
hard at work most of the time. Tim’s legs 
were aching, but Jock, tough as shoe- 
leather, kept on steadily. When they 
gained the next crest they flung themselves 
down and rested a few moments. Jasper; 
who was taking it easily, was not more 
than a mile in front. They watched him dis¬ 
appear over another great heather-clad hill. 

" He’s dropping into the gorge of the 
Lowy," Tim said. " There’s a fisherman’s 
path all the way up to the head, but we'd 
best keep oil the top. We shall be above 
him and can watch him." 

Tim was right. When they Reached the 
spot where Jasper had disappeared they 
found themselves on the upper rim of the 
deep, narrow, gorge which the Lowy liad 
cut in the course of ages through the 
mountain. Nearly two hundred feet below 
the little river tumbled in a scries of foam¬ 
ing rapids, broken by long, narrow pools. 
The water was clear as crystal and they 
could see every pebble at the bottom. 
Jasper was out of sight for the moment, 

. but presently they caught sight of him 
clambering a steep pitch beside a fall. He 
was now only about half a mile ahead. 

" We can catch him all right," said Tim 
quietly, " but what do we do then ? It 
looks as if we’d have to get ahead of him 
and jump him," said Tim. 

"I'd hate to try it," replied Jock. 
" We're both pretty fagged and Jasper’s no 
weakling." 

" All the same wc must stop him before 
he gets to Glynt," Tim said. Then sud¬ 
denly he pulled up. " There’s a man ahead, 
right up the valley. See ? " 

Jock nodded. 

" I see. Looks to me like a water bailiff." 

Tim's tired eyes brightened. 

" That’s just who Ire is. It’s GWynne 
Williams. I say, if we could only get him 
to help us t " 

Jock stood silent a moment—lie was 
trying to gauge the distance. Then he 
shook his head. 

." Can't do it, old man. At letist, not 
without Jasper spotting us. I’m sure we 
can’t reach Williams before he meets 
Jasper. It would mean doing a mile in 
something like five minutes, and even then 
we’d have to climb all the way down into 
the gorge. We couldn’t do that without 
Jasper 'seeing us, and he’d be off like a red¬ 
shank." He paused a moment. " There’s 
one thing," he went on. " Williams may 
stop to speak to Jasper and that, will give 
us a chance to catch up; then we could 
shout to Williams to hold Jasper." 

" Let's hurry," said Tim eagerly. 

Forgetting their tired legs in their ex¬ 
citement they hurried on. They had gone 


about a quarter of a mile when they saw 
Jasper stop. Jasper had just spotted the 
bailiff, and the sight of this big man evi¬ 
dently alarmed him. The boys saw him 
duck down behind one of the great grey 
boulders which lined the river bank. Tim 
clutched Jock’s arm. 

" Watch him," he said. " lie’s hiding 
something." 

Jock was as excited as Tim, but he didn’t 
show it. 

" You’ve good eyes, Tim. It’s the 
emeralds, of course." 

" Yes; lie’s shoved them in there under 
the rock," said Tim breathlessly. " He’s 
afraid of Williams." 

" That’s it, of course/'' Jock agreed. 
" Jasper’s leaving them there until Williams 
lias passed, then he’ll go back for them." 
He chuckled under his breath. " Only he 
won’t get them." 

" No," breathed Tim, and started to go 
forward. 

Jock caught him.. 

" Steady, you juggins! Wait till Jasper’s 
gone on a bit." 

Tim was quivering with eagerness, but 
Jock—outwardly at least—was quite cool. 
He waited until Jasper had moved on. 
Jasper walked on steadily toward the 
bailiff and it was not until he liad actually 
reached him and stopped to talk to him 
that Jock let go of Tim, 1 

" Don’t hurry too much. Take cover all 
you can, and don’t start any loose stones," 
he said sharply, then he dived over the edge 
and Tim followed. 

It was not easy. The slope was steep, and 
here and there they had to drop down 
faces of almost sheer rock. Jasper had his 
back to them, but Williams was facing them. 

They gained the belt of scrub oak near 
the water without being spotted by cither 
of the men. Their troubles were not over, 
for they had still to cross the river. The' 
water was waist deep, the current strong, 
and the bottom all loose stones. Tim got 
across first and, scrambling out dripping, 
flung himself down under the big rock. He 
thrust his arm into the Hole beneath. 

" Got it! he cried eagerly, as his hand 
came out grasping the long, narrow case 
whicli held the jewels. 

, CHAPTER 38 

The Hollow in the Hill 

J ock kept perfectly cool. " Now we’ve 
got to hide," he said. " And to find 
a good hiding-place," he added, "for Jasper’s 
going to make a noise when he misses 
the stones." 

Tim looked round swiftly, 

" We must hook back past that bend 
below. Round there the bank isn’t quite so 
steep, and I noticed a sort of gully as we 
came along. If we can climb up that wc 
shall leave Jasper guessing." 

" Good chap l You do use your eyes, 
Tim! " said Jock warmly, and together 
they turned and ran hard down the fisher¬ 
man’s path. As they tore round the curve 
Jock looked back over his shoulder. 

" All right. No sign of jasper. Tim, I 
believe we’ve turned the trick at last," 

Tina did not answer. lie had precious 
little breath left, but he was just a bit 
astonished at the fierce joy in Jock’s voice. 
The fact was he hardly realised the enor¬ 
mous difference his share of tlic reward 
would make to Jock. All his life Jock and 
his father had been liard-up, and a lump sum 
of six to seven hundred pounds was more to 
them than thousands to some folks. 

They gained the bottom of the gorge which 
Tim had spotted. It was a deep wash where 
the overflow from some heavy storm had 
cut its way down the steep slope. It was 
deep enough to hide them, but it was steep, 
and the bottom one mass of loose stones. 
Yet there was no help for it, and up they 
went. By this time even Jock was feeling 
the strain. As for Tim, he was almost all 
in. Yet he was plucky, and climbed quickly 
and steadily, 

" We’ll be all right once we get to. the 
top," Jock encouraged him, as they went 
up side by side. " We can lie down and take 
a rest. Jasper will never know where we 
have gone." / • 

Tim only nodded. His face was white 
with exhaustion, but he kept going. ■ What 
was more, he set his foot down so carefully' 
that not a stone fell. Jock felt a glow of 
admiration for his pluck, . 

They were nearly .at the top When 
something sprang up in front of them and 
bolted wildly. * It was one of the half-wild 
mountain sheep. Jock made a frantic 
effort to catch' it, but was too late, and it 
Continued on the next page 
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“Who’s been eating 
my ‘GoldenShred’?” 

—roared the bear. “I have,” said Miss 
Margot Grahame, the famous film star, 
looking in at the window. “I think it is 
the best marmalade there is. No wonder 
they call it the world’s best marmalade.” 


pppp Forward ono wrapper from ' Qolden Rhrcd' Orange Marmalade, 
.1 l vj ono from * Silver Shred' Lemon Marmalade, and ono from 
Itobcrtson’B Bramblo Jelly, and a beautiful Gollywog Mascot Brooch will bo 
Rent yon freo. Send wrappers with your name and address to tho ‘ Golden 
Shred' Works, Dept. 40, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol or London. S.U.6 
—whichever.town is nearest to yon. 



A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed . to : The Advertisement 
Manager, " The Children's News¬ 
paper/' Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


lane ESisabetl? 
aro HEAL Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUI 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LAItGEST SALE IN THE M OULD. 




A GOOD jump that . . . shows stamina behind 
-tO- the effort... the result of hard training. 
Make Wrigley’s an ally when training — its 
refreshing and lasting flavour will keep you 
feeling fit by keeping your mouth fresh. It is 
the ideal sweetmeat at any time ... a delicious 
packet thirst quencher . . . with lasting flavour. 

In two flavours — P.K., genuine peppermint 
flavour ; Spearmint, pure mint leaf flavour. 
Four generous pellets in every id. packet — the 
purest money can buy. 

BRITISH MADE 

WRIGLEYS 

E.N.26 MEANS BETTER CHEWING GUM 
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To be snapped up 
for nothing! 


when you’re choosing your gift from 
the new Nestlc’s Gift Book 
you’ll be spoilt for 
choice. Hundreds of 
gifts—gifts for every 
one—gifts you’ll be 
proud to show your 
friends! 

See that camera — 
only 140 coupons I 
Send for your copy 
of the NEW Free 
Gift Book and 
voucher for Five 
Free coupons. 

BOX CAMERA 

Made in England by 
Coronet . 2 \" x 31". 

Two clear view-find¬ 
ers. T & I shutter . 

G.455. 140 Coupons 

BOX CAMERA CASE 

Waterproof. G. 136. 50 Coupons 



NESTLE'S chocolate 


^<•111 jltlTtl 

To Nestld's (Gift Dept.), Silverthorne Road, Battersea, London, S.W.8, 
Please send me NEW NestlPsFree Gift Book and Voucher for sPREE COUPONS 

55/29.7.33. ' 

NAME ......... 

(IN HI.OCK CAl’ITAT.s) ' . 

Address .............. 

Thii after applies null/ to 01. Britain and N. Ireland. 1 hd. stamp if envelope Is unsealed 



RADIO ACHIEVEMENT 

The Remarkable Record of 
a Famous Wireless Journal 

From the very earliest days of broadcasting—how we thrilled when 
,we heard the first faint notes coming in on our primitive crystal- 
sets !—until to-day, when the very latest and most marvellous 
radio-gramophones are a commonplace, POPULAR WIRELESS 
has led the way.- Always in the van of experiment and construction, 
this most famous of all radio journals has indeed achieved much. 

In 1922 the first popular Home Constructor set was described'in 
POPULAR WIRELESS. 

In 1924 POPULAR WIRELESS, introducing the forerunner of 
all multi-grid wireless valves, paved the way for S.G.'s, Pentodes 
and the latest multi-grid types. Thus was the era of highly- 
sensitive, inexpensive receivers inaugurated. 

From the Crystal Palace POPULAR WlRELESSjconducted the first 
N ational 5 -metre tests,in which a ivorld’s record was secured for Britain. 

POPULAR WIRELESS has even set a world; fashion ! For its 
short-wave adaptor was duplicated in millions, and has sold widely 
in every country in the world. • V; •/•'.' -. 1 ; • ’ ’ • 

Last year a POPULAR WIRELESS set was acclaimed by the 
whole of the_ British Radio Industry— an absolutely unique tribute 
not hitherto achieved by any design whatsoever., 

POPULAR WIRELESS is still first vvith the really important new 
ideas. In connection with the recent valve developments alone, 
this famous journal gave the first details for constructors of sets 
embodying “ Class B," the Multi-Mu Pentode, the Double-Diode 
Triode, the Westector, All-Metal Valves, the Low-Bias Multi-Mu 
and the Double-Diode Pentode. ,■ 

Here is achievement indeed. POPULAR WIRELESS has always 
led—POPULAR WIRELESS is still leading—POPULAR WIRE¬ 
LESS will always lead. It is on sale every Wednesday, price 3d. 


went flying up the side of the gully,, leaped 
out on the face of the steep slope and went 
up it like a rabbit. 

“ Of all the bad luck ! ” growled Jock. 
"I’m afraid that has given away the 
whole show.” 

“ Never mind,” said Tim pluckily. ” We’H 
carry on.” 

Another two minutes of desperate 
scrambling, then they were over the top 
in a hollow at the bottom of which a pool of 
stagnant water still lay. 

" Lie down,” said Jock curtly. “ Get 
your wind back. I’m going to have a look 
round.” 

Tim llung himself down and lay breathing 
hard ; Jock crawled up the side of the 
'hollow and peeped cautiously over. For 
perhaps .half a minute he lay there, then 
turned and came back..' 

“ Jasper's on the job. He’s just started up 
the bank.” 

■ Tim’s lips tightened. 

“ What do-we do ? Roll rocks on him ? ” 

“ We shouldn’t hit him if'we did. He 
■could dodge anything we sent over before 
it reached him. Besides, there’s heaps of 
cover. We’ve got to clear out.” 

Tim shook his head. 

” You'll have to do the clearing. I’m all 
in. . Honestly, Jock, I can't do any more 
running.” 

“ We won't run.” Jock's voice was 
confident. “ See .that hill back there ? ” 
He pointed to a conical hill which ran up 
very steeply a little way behind where they 
were hiding. “ It’s my turn to use my 
eyes, and I’ve spotted that there’s a hollow 
about a hundred, feet up. If you can get 
that far I think we can keep Master Jasper at 
bay. The slope’s quite smooth—there is 
no cover at all. That’s where we can roll 
rocks, Tim.” . 

Tim climbed to liis feet/staggered and 
nearly fell, then started. 

The whole distance was not more than a 
quarter of a mile, but it took almost the last 
ounce out of Jock to-do it, and how Tim 
managed was a miracle. Yet. somehow they 
succeeded and stumbled over the edge 
into the most curious place either of them 
had ever seen. It was more a cave than a 
hollow. It looked just as , if a giant had 
taken a monstrous shovel and scooped out a 
shelter in the hillside. The place was almost 
circular and about fifty yards across. The 


back was rock with a bit overhanging, the 
front guarded by a parapet of rough stones. 

"Not the first time it's been used as a 
fort,” said Jock shrewdly, as he glanced 
round. 

” Never mind that,” retorted Tim, who 
lay flat on his face, completely done. 
” Where’s Jasper ? ” 

” Down at the bottom. I can’t hear 
what he’s saying, but by the look on liis 
face perhaps "that’s just as well.” 

“Tell me when he starts up. Then I’ll 
help with the rocks.” * 

“ You’ll keep still ! ” said Jock roughly., 
” I'll attend to Master Jasper.” 

Thci‘e were plenty of stones in the ring. 
ITc picked up a big one, pitched it over the 
edge and saw it go leaping and bounding 
down the steep slope. Jasper saw it too, 
and did not like it at all. Jock chuckled. 

. “That’s made him think a bit. Tim, 
let's have a scrap of bread and cheese while 
we’re waiting. We need a bit of stoking 
after all we’ve done, and there's plenty of 
time. Jasper’s going to do a lot of think¬ 
ing before ho tackles us.” 

As he spoke Jock was getting the food 
out of liis pocket. Tim lay where he was and 
munched the bread and cheese, Jock stayed 
on the edge, where lie could watch Jasper. 
The rest was everything to the two boys, 
and the food did them good. 

Tim began to revive. 

” The worst of it is there’s no water up 
here,” he said. . ; 

“ There might be,” said Jock. “ I’ll have 
a look round presently. You mean, if we 
have to stand a siege; but I don't reckon 
on that. Jasper must know it's hopeless.” 

“He won't give up very easily,” Tim 
said gravely. “ Fifty thousand pounds is 
a lot of money.” 

“ What can lie do ? He’s got no food. .We 
can stick it longer than he, and when it 
gets dark we can clear out.” 

Tiiii shook his head. “ He’ll get help, 
Jock. He’ll go to Glynt, and we'll have tlie 
whole gang at our heels.” 

“ How far is Glynt ? ” Jock askecl. 

■ “ Only a couple of miles." 

Jock whistled softly. 

“ That does rather mess things up ! ” lie 
looked over the edge. ” You’re right, Tim. 
That's just exactly what Jasper is doing. 
He’s out of sight already.” 

TO EE CONTINUED 


Jacko Helps With the Weighing 


A xjnt Maria, who was inclined to 
stoutness, had come to stay with 
the Jacko family. This didn’t please 
Jacko and Baby at all, for Aunt Maria 
was not fond of boys, and they grumbled 
when they heard the news, 

” Why, Maria ! ” said Father Jacko 
when she arrived, " I do believe you. are 


a bit thinner than when I saw you last.” 

• Aunt Maria beamed and walked to 
the long' mirror, where she gazed at 
herself. “ I wonder I ” she said. ” Next 
time I go into town I wilTbe weighed.” 

A few days . later Aunt Maria took 
Jacko and Baby for a treat to have tea 
at the Stores. . After tea she hunted 
about for a weighing-machine. 

.‘‘Be very good, Baby,” Jacko whis¬ 
pered, ‘.‘ and obey me, and wig’ll have 
some fun. Keep quite close to me.”. 

When the weighing-machine was found 
Aunt Maria.put. her penny into the slot 
and stepped on. Jacko quietly lifted 
Baby on to the machine behind her. 

Round went the hand, on and on, 
until it pointed to a terrific weight. 


” Oh, dearie me ! dearie me ! ” groaned 
Aunt Maria. “ I am pounds and pounds 
heavier than I was. Whatever could 
your father have meant ?, FIc must 
have becit making fun of me; Telling 
me I looked thinner indeed 1 ” 

” Perhaps it’s the air of Monkey- 
ville,” Jacko remarked quite solemnly 


” When you go home perhaps you’ll get 
thinner again.” '* • 1 

“Well, if that’s the case, I shall cut 
my visit short,” replied Aunt Maria. 

Jacko and Baby nearly cheered. But 
next day their faces fell again. Aunt 
Maria came back from a walk alone and 
said that she had tried another machine. 

“ Why,” she exclaimed to Father* 
Jacko at tea, ‘‘ you were quite right. I 
am pounds lighter than I was. That 
other silly old machine must have been 
out of order.” 

Baby began to giggle. 

“I think I would like to stay on for 
a bit,” said Aunt Maria. *‘ This place 
seems to suit me.” 

She stayed for another fortnight. 



“ Dearie me !” said Aunt Maria. “ I’m pounds heavier J 
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Delicious Fruit Pudding. 

■ 'Atora’ is the finest Beef Suet in the world for 
delicious fruit puddings ! Sweet, tender, suet crust, 
steeped in the rich juice of fresh fruit—how appetising, 
nourishing, satisfying! And the pudding is no trouble 
to make, thanks to this good Beef Suet. ‘Atora’ is 
ready-shredded for convenience. Just pour from the 
packet, that’s all. 


SUET CRUST 

for fresh Fruit Puddings. 

8 oz. Self-raising Flour, or 
8oz. Plain Flour and i teaspoon Baking Powder. 

40Z. Shredded " ATORA.” Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, add the 
Shredded " Atora,” and mix, do not rub 
in, add wafer to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. Sufficient 
for 4 to 6 persons. Steam ij to 2 hours 
on slow fire or small gas jet. 


This inexpensive recipe is taken 
from the “Atora” Book of 100 tested 
recipes. Send a postcard for a copy, 
post free from HUGON Sc Co., Ltd., 
Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 
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“ Good! It’s Mason ’s ! 
and Teetotal Too/” 



Kindly fill tip and post this 
~ coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON'S 

Extract o£ Herbs 

and malic ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating). 


COUPON 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTING- 
HAM.—Please send sufficient Mason’s 
Extract 0! Herbs and Yeast for making one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
4 d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 

Name ...I.... 


Address .;. 

(to Bloch 

tellers) . 



I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1 } lb. 4/6, 

1V 3 lb.5 0/-. E xcellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free. SERGES from 2/8 yd. in various colour^. 
Tweeds, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure . 


ABOUT 6o 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


YESES’ REPUTATION . 

WELLINGTON. 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by tbe sea, or in the 
. country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes ol East London’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 

The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 

EAST END MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l, 


^tltlillliilillllilllilllllllllllllllillllllliitllliillllllilillililllillltllllillillillllllllNIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllElllilllltllllllilllliib' 

| The Stamp Collector's Corner j 

^iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiii!^ 


-FREE- 


FAR EASTERN PACKET 

25 different from China (new issue), F.M.S. (tigers), 
Indo-China, Kouang-Tcheou (overprinted), Japan (sets 
and earthquake issue), Siam, .Straits Setts., etc. To 
all stamp collectors sending ijd. postage (abroad 4cl.) 
I will present this packet absolutely Siee 1 

G. P. KEEF, Willingdon, Eastbourne. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE I ! 
The “Vanbrugh Giant “Album 
(8i X 6 inches). 

Holds 2,700 stamps, amt has 150 
illustrations. It is beautifully 
bound in STOUT PICTORIAL 
COVER, and includes full index. 
It contains 3 special articles of 
interest to the collector, also a flno 
pictorial ANDORRA VALLEY 
stamp to ko on the first pace. Do 
not miss this great offer, which is 
absolutely FREE to all who 
request approvals and enclose 4d. 
stamp lor postage ami packing. 

_SHOWELL BROS., 

(C.N.25), 42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 



MARSHALL ISLANDS SET AND MONTE¬ 
NEGRO PKT. FREE!! 

A splendid opportunity to acquire, free, stamps I 
you have been looking for: Siam (King), Set of 
Luxemburg, Epirus (Soldier), largo Air-Mail stamp, 
Syria (View of Kama), over 40 other varieties, a 
great many in sets, ltoumania (new King), British 
ami French Colonials, set of Old Spain, Montenegro 1 
(Mausoleum), many pictorials, and; finally, the I 
beautiful stamp depicting Mandoline player and f 
rare Marshall Islands. EVERY STAMP 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. Just send 2d. 

postage requesting approvals. j 

Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 

THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE TO 
A.LL STAMP COLLECTORS 

BOYS I SEND FOR 
YOURS NOW I 

It contains a view of High 
Tor (the highest precipice 
in England), an accurate 

Perforation Gauge, Trans¬ 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Hinges, Pair of Rustless 
Tweezers and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
(catalogued at4d.) • All for 
3d. covering postage and packing. If 4d. bo sent a Powerful 
MagnilyingGlass in FoldingMetalFrame is lncludedas well. 
Ask for Approvals.-VICTOR BANCROFT.Matlock, England. 



Easiest 
to digest 



Bei*maline 

Bread 


"BERMALINE" is scientifically pre 
pared for easy digestion and it 
provides great nourishment with the 
least demand on the digestive system. 
Its flavour is delicious. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at-any house in the world 
for lls a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

July 29, 1933 I ^ Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee's Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Wide?! 

A room 21 feet square has a 
carpet in . the. centre. The 
rest of the floor is covered with 
oilcloth. The carpet cost 16 s 6 d 
a square yard. . The oilcloth cost 
8 s 6 d a square yard. The total 
cost of covering the floor was 
£35 4s 6 d. 

What was the width of the 
oilcloth border? Answer next week 

Spilled Accumulator Acid 

JYJOST; wireless accumulators con¬ 
tain a liquid consisting of 
sulphuric acid and water which, if 
spilled even in small quantities; 
may do a great deal of harm. If 
you are unfortunate enough to 
spill some of the acid from rfn 
accumulator, weak ammonia, soda, 
or even chalk poured over tire acid 
(or in the case of soda a piece 
placed in the spilled acid) will 
soon kill the burning action of this 
liquid. 

Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT' 


Sunse 1 

8-52 

m 



NOON T 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on July 29 . The daylight gets 
shorter eacli day. 

Backward and Forward 

T'M often seen upon the ground, 
On water and on land I’m 
found ; 

I’m flat, I’m smooth, and, as 
■ you’ll see, 

The water does discover me. 

I’m used by men in various trades ; 
When found' I place men in their 
grades; 

And now five letters tell my name, 
Forward and backward, I’m the 
Same. Answer next week 

Why It Is Cool By the Sea 

Jn very hot weather it is cooler 
by the sea than at inland 
places. 

The morning breaks without the 
slightest breeze and it seems as if 
it will be a roasting day Toward 
noon a delightful breeze blows in 
from the sea and this continues 
until the evening. This breeze is 
purely local, and on the South 
Coast would blow from tlie South, 
on the East coast from the East, 


and on the West coast from the 
West. It is caused by the upward 
movement of the hot air over the 
sun-baked land. As this warm air 
rises the cooler-air from over the 
sea comes in to take its place, and 
it is this air movement which gives 
us the breezes that are so welcome 
by the sea in summer, 

Ici On Parle Fran^ais 



La plan^te Le joueur Une Spinglo 
dc cornemuso 

planet piper pin 

Cette plan£te s’appelle Saturne. 

Le joueur de cornemuse me plait. 
II ne nous reste aucune dp ingle. 

Next Week in the Countryside 

'J'he second broods of -swallows 
are now fledged. Mushrooms 
are found in the fields in large 
numbers. Honeysuckle berries are 
ripe. The bracts of the lime tree 
are falling. The hoary ragwort, 
wormwood, mugwort, arid globe 
thistle are in blossom. 

What Am I ? 

'J'hough small are my parts, 
Though unskilled in the arts 
Of lawyer, divine, or physician, * t 
Yet tis very well known, 

Both in country and town, 

I’m consulted by every condition. 

Employed by most nations, 

In various stations, 

Esteemed by all manner of people : 
Without logs I can go, 

Sometimes humble and low, 

And sometimes as high as a steeple. 

Though with study and pains 
I ne’er puzzled my brains, 

An astronomer oft I appear, 

And in music excel, 

As thousands can tell, 4 
Though I’ve neither got Finger nor 

ear. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planets Jupiter 
• and Mars 
are in the West, 
and Venus is 
in the North- 
West. Saturn 
is in the South- 
East later, and 
in the South in 
the morning. 

The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
10 p.m. on Wednesday, August 2 . 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

jjow many people are bom in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to July 1 , 
1933 , are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks last year. 


TOWN 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 

1933il932 

50235557 

1933 1932 

3157:3425 

Glasgow 

16881883 

979 

1054 

Birmingham 

12161396 

705 

703 

Belfast 

724 

659 

313 

403. 

Leeds .. .-. 

•562 

624 

395 

444 

Edinburgh .. 

600 

560 

365 

391 

Newcastle .. 

416 

427 

242 

218 

Cardiff.. 

334 

313 

164 

191 

Norwich 

149 

151 

92 

96 

Warrington 

102 

122 

65 

54 

Gloucester .. 

56 

81 

36 

50 

Exeter.. ... 

87 

71 

37 

45 


LAST WEEK’3 ANSWERS 
How Many Stamps P Jack 5, Tom 7 . 
Built-Up Word. Dip-ll-thong 
What Bird is This P Mallard 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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A Picture Puzzle 



J7ind the names of these objects- and take two consecutive letters 
from each to spell the name of a musical instrument. Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Road Manners 

lack : There’s no doubt 
‘ about it, young Road hog 
is a live. wire. 

White : And that accounts for 
his shocking habits. 

Misunderstood 

'J'he new recruit passed by an 
officer without saluting. 

“ Here, my man ! ” called the 
officer. “ Do you see this uniform 
I’m wearing ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the recruit, as 
he came forward and inspected 
the smart dress of the officer. 
“ And just look at the thing they 
gave me ! ” 

Catching Crabs 



pF.TER paddled off to sea 

To catch some tasty crabs for 
tea. 

But Peter brought no crabs to 
shore: 

He only caught them with his oar! 

No Ear For Music 

'J'he restaurant manager was 
singing the praises of his 
orchestra, but the guest was not 
impressed. 

< “ Why,” said the manager, “ a 
wealthy patron offered a hundred 
pounds for that fiddle on which 
the solo is being played.” 

“ H’m ! ” reflected the guest: 
“ 1 can’t afford anything like that* 
but I’ll willingly give the player 
two pounds to stop.” 

. According to Orders 

'J'he new junior had beetr told 
7 how to deal with callers, and 
he was quite ready when the first 
arrived. 

’ “ Are you a commercial travel¬ 
ler, sir; a debt collector; or a 
friend of the Qhief ? ” he.asked.- 
“ I’m all three,” was the reply. 
“ Well, the Chief' is at a sales 
conference. He’s out of town. 
Go straight in and see him.” 

Taking Time 

'J'iie pickpocket was caught in 
the act of taking a watch. 

“ Excuse me,” said his victim, 
“ but I have no time to spare.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T iie Avenue lias fine trees 
and large gardens in 
front of big houses belonging 
to wealthy people. It is a 
pleasant place for a quiet 
walk, and so Mr Green decided 
to walk there. 

As lie strolled along he 
heard the sound of someone 
sawing- wood, and it set Mr 
Green’s teeth on edge, for he 
was a skilled carpenter; and 
this somebody was evidently 
using a saw in a most unskil¬ 
ful way. The sawing went in 
twitching jerks with painful 
squeals between. 

Mr Green shut his eyes 
and wrinkled his forehead in 
agony, * as . he imagined the 
saw sticking and bending and 
straightening again to hack 
its painful way through the 
timber. His fingers itched to 


© 

do the job properly, but he 
sighed and hurried on. He had 
passed the house where the 
hidden amateur was perform¬ 
ing when the sawing ceased 
and hammering started. 

Mr Green groaned aloud as 
he recognised a mishit and 
heard the tapping as the bent 
nail was being straightened. 
He turned back, very deter¬ 
mined, pushed open a side- 
gate marked Tradesmen, went 
up a path between high 
hedges, until at the end lie 
came upon an elderly gentle¬ 
man among. a mass of tools 
and planks, looking indig¬ 
nantly at the hammer. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” began 
Mr Green ; whereat the old 
gentleman took his thumb 
out of his mouth and turned 
round quickly. 


© 


© 


“ Let me do that job,” 
pleaded Mr Green ; “ I’ll have 
that door right in two jiffs.” 

“ I’m going to do it myself,” 
snapped the old man ; “ I’m 
determined to master it. Who 
are you; anyhow ? ” 

“ I’m a carpenter,” replied 
Mr Green ; “ let me show you. 
Now see,this dove-tail piece : —’ ’ 
And spoil .Mr Green was 
busy giving the.old gentleman 
his -first lesson in woodwork. 
All that afternoon it took, but 
dusk found the door firm in 
its place again; Then Mr 
Green touched his cap and 
said, ” Well, thank you, sir, 
for letting me help. I’ve 
enjoyed it very much,” Then, 
noticing his pupil putting his 
hand in his pocket to produce 
a fee, lie added, “No, sir, I 
can’t take it. I’m on the dole.” 


A Quiet Walk 

“ Dole ? ” said the proud 
door-mender. “ How long ? ” 
“ Nearly three years,” 
sighed Mr Green, and began 
to shuffle down the path to 
the gate marked Tradesmen. 

But just as he reached it 
a voice behind shouted, all 
in a jumble, “ Hi ! Dis¬ 
graceful ! Clever chap ! Sign 
off ! Tomorrow I Book¬ 
cases ! Another lesson ! ” 

Mr Green shouted back, 
“ Right ! ” ran along the 
Avenue, and then ran 
back again, and shouted 
“ Thanks 1 ”—to nobody, for 
the old gentleman had gone 
indoors, and was having tea, 
and chuckling to himself. 

“ Good chaps, these joiners, 
when you get to know ’em ! ” 
And he looked hard at a 
damaged thumb. 


IS YOUR NAME 
IN THIS LIST 

of contributors to the 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA ? 

Tlie Seaside Branch of The Queen's Hospital 
for Children, London, H.2, where sick and 
injured children from the East End of 
London are sent to get well. 


' £ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

The Hon. Sybil 



Peggy Lemmon ... 


10 

0 

Burry . 

10 

0 

Margaret Butler ... 


13 

0 

Peggy New ton . 

4 

0 

Happy Helpers Club 

1 

2 

0 

Molliu A1 lull. 

16 

0 

Margaret Uric* . 


2 

G 

Miss Andrew . 

2 

6 

Margaret. Clay 


12 

0 

Moiliu Wright . 

10 

0 

Mrs. Boldy, David 




Elsie Talc . 1 

5 

0 

&. Stephen . 

5 

0 

0 

Tin; Hon. Pamela, 



Betty Murray . 


5 

0 

S boil a and lid die 



Corisandc Walker... 


10 

0 

Dig by . 

5 

0 

Minn Hamilton .... 


5 

0 

A ltodon & Son ... 1 

1 

0 

Gwyneth Simmons 


2 

6 

Mrs. Laurence . 2 10 

0 

Doreen Seeley . 


3 

0 

Rita Bure . 

5 

0 

Katharine Brooks- 




Margaret Robson ... 

6 

0 

hank . 


2 

0 

Joan Crahb . 

5 

0 

Peter Livingstone... 


2 

G 

Myrtle Slioroy . 1 

1 

0 

Francaise tie Zuge 

1 

0 

0 

Mr. King . 

14 

G 

.loan Deavin . 


3 

6 

Sheila Blnko . 

• 2 

6 

Mary Alexander ... 


2 

6 

Miss H. A. Carter 

2 

.6 

Tim Misses E. & K. 




Mrs. Armstrong ... 
Valerio Bacon . 

2 

0 

Freak . 


6 

0 

5 

6 

The Misses M. & A. 




Ret t v Pori-it . 

7 

6 

Wilkinson . 


5 

0 

Margaret Ilustiu ... 

5 

0 

Kenneth Underwood 


8 

0 

Mary Slid weeks. 

3 

0 

Susan Pat on . 


10 

0 

Olive Fletcher . 

3 

0 

Antoinette Hubert- 




Agnes Clew low ... 
Ruth Shaw . 

5 

0 

Terrv . 


2 

G 

2 

0 

Mrs. Hope Smith... 
Daphne Farnuhar 


2 

6 

Betsy Hands . 

12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Brenda ltipplngtuu 

7 

0 

Maureen O’Reilly 


13 

0 

Eileen Harvey . 

16 

1 

Marjorie Piena . 


5 

0 

Honoria Wyld . 

8 

6 

Evelyn Soper .; 


5 

0 

Edith Lowell . 

5 

0 

Svlvia Wood . 


1 

9 

Mol lie Rnmplcn 


Margaret Muir . 

Joan Tucker . 


7 

6 

Jones . 

8 

G 


2 

6 

Eleanor Hunter .... 

4 

0 

Gri/.el Allen . 


2 

6 

Sheila A skin . 

15 

3 

Doris Banes . 

1 

J 

0 

Barbara Cl in go .... 

4 

0 

Susie Mills . 

1 10 

ft 

Mabel {linker . 1 

0 

0 

Miss M. Policy. 


12 

0 

Silvia (Irani . 

3 

G 

Miss B. M. Brun¬ 




Mol lie Druids . 

12 

6 

ning . 


1 

0 

Edith Fay ter . 1 

8 

6 

Bona Id P he neck ... 


2 

0 

Catherine Elwell ... 

10 

0 

Daphne Burnard ... 

2 

5 

0 

Miss Doris Hughes 

5 

0 

Miss Billie Milne.;. 


10 

0 

Nancy Sumner . 

2 

6 

Elizabeth (low .-. 


5 

0 

Mary Williams . 

8 

0 

The Misses It one 




Betty Lowe . 

15 

0 

& Anne Wall 


5 

0 

Betty de Hooper ... 

5 

0 

Faith Sheldrake ... 


G 

6 

Mary Boucher . 

10 

0 

Elvina Trimler . 


8 

0 

Vivien Layard ...... 

12 

0 

Diana Art on . 


10 10 

Muriel Kirk . 

15 

0 

Evelyn Parrott .... 


3 

o 

Joyce Shaw . 

7 

8 

Brynhild Fannin ... 


15 

0 

Dora Point on . 

13 

G 

Mariorie Green ... 

2 

5 

0 

Annie Pickard . 

10 

0 

Phyllis Eavis . 


10 

0 

Miss L. Oldrcy, ... I 

0 

0 

Wendy Jackson .... 


5 

0 

Margaret Jones ... 

2 

6 

0 . M. Deane . 


2 

fi 

Connio Pardoo . 

3 

G 

Joyce Sc Kenneth... 


2 

fi 

Bobby Main . * 

4 

5 

Rebecca. Pent land... 


10 

n 

Lady Bose raget... 

10 

0 

Lilian Monro . 

1 

0 

0 

Ceeiio Johnson'. 

15 

0 

Barbara Rnban .... 


2 

0 

Margaret Bull . 1 

10 

0 

Rosemary Phipps... 


7 

0 

Sheila Butler .. 

3 

0 

Joyce Barber . 


3 

0 

Joyce Goodwin . 

10 

0 

R. Lux ford . 


14 

0 

Diana Irving Bell.,. 

7 

0 

Charm in n Shore ... 


7 

n 

G wet idol in Sa rgennt 

6 

0 

Beatrice Na rgennt- 


11 

0 

Margaret, Maim ... 1 

1 

0 

Audrey Bodcn . 


2 

G 

A nthen (lordon . 1 

0 

0 

Lady Fawcett . 

1 

1 

0 

Marguerite Hoa- 



Stella W ill mot t ... 

1 

0 

0 

word . 

10 

0 

Daphne Marlin .. 

1 

1 

0 

Edward & Itonald 



Miss E. Moore. 


5 

0 

Hodgkinson . 

10 

0 

Betty Fen rue . 


10 

0 

Christitia Kaye . 

6 

0 

Mrs. Buckle . 


10 

n 

Audrey Parker ... 

12 

0 

The Friend shin Club 

1 

5 

n 

Betty Bird sell . 

1 r i 1 rl :■ Stntlfir,. 

14 

5 

0 

Miss Harriet Davey 
Anonymous Contri¬ 


5 

0 

Muriel Ooc . 

7 

0 

butions . 

3 

7 

6 


TOTAL from 1st January to 11th July £230 Os. 0(1. 

MANY OF THESE GIFTS ARE THE HALF- 
YEARLY BOX COLLECTIONS MADE BY 
FAITHFUL FRIENDS OF THE HOME, 
FORMERLY READERS OF .“LITTLE POLKS." 

PATIENTS AND PARENTS OFFER 
GRATEFUL THANKS. 

THE HOME is most urgently no’dim* more help to 
rout in He iis work. All gifts are acknowledged in (hose 
eolminis. Please fill in and post thi# to-day. 

The Sunshine Lady, 

The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 

Hackney Hoad, E.2. 

( 1 ) . Please send me a eol tee l in 1? box. ■ 

( 2 ) . I enclose £ : : . for the Little Folks Ilomo. 

NAME.‘.. 




BRASMIC 

FAINTING 


PRIZES AWARDED 

DURING PAST MONTH 


O Miss Irene Harris,' London. 

Miss Rosemary Ilykla . 
Adams, Northampton. 

Q Miss Margaret Phillips, 

Warrington. 

o Miss Gwendoline Bole, 

Bishop’s S tort ford. 

O Miss Peggy Walker, London, 


Wonder Book 
of Ships. 


Eox of VVatcK 
Colours. 


This Competition is open until the end of 
the year, and readers are reminded that a 
prize value approximately half a guinea is 
awarded 1 to the best painting received 
each week from a boy or a girl. 

Ask your Chemist for one of the attractive 
Painting Books, which contains full details 
of the Competition. 

ERC. 10 — 183 . 
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